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** Milk Lameness ” : An Aphosphorosis of Heavy-Milking Cows 


H. S. McTAGGART 
Department of Medicine, 
Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies, 
University of Edinburgh 


SUMMARY .—Nine cases of “milk lameness” in cattle in the Republic of Ireland where it is known 
were encountered in a lowland herd of Ayrshire cattle under various local names such as “ bog-crook ” and 
during the autumn of 1958. Typically the condition “ bog-lame ” (Sheehy, 1946; Curran, 1949; O’Dono- 
occurred in the higher-yielding cows, being character- van & Sheehy, 1950; O’Moore, 1950a, b). Much the 
ised by hip lameness and hypophosphataemia. Evi- Same picture appears in the western highlands of 
dence is presented to show that although the P-content Scotland where the condition is known as “ cruban” 
of the herbage was probably normal, the cows were (Carmichael, 1958). Dunlop (1947) referred to 
unable to acquire enough P from unsupplemented symptoms of aphosphorosis, including osteophagia 
grazing to meet their production needs. The possible but not lameness, in cattle on upland grazings in 
parts played by excessive rainfall, lack of sunshine various parts of Scotland. 
and vitamin D, and by a Mg supplement in accentuat- The above conditions usually occur as a result of 
ing the deficiency and its effects are discussed. A deficient amounts of P in the soil and herbage. In 
supplement of half an ounce of sterilised bone flour areas of high precipitation, such as Ireland and 
per head per day resulted in the disappearance of western Scotland, the deficiency is commonly asso- 
the clinical manifestations and the return of the blood ciated with excessive leaching of minerals from the 
inorganic P level to normal within a period of 5 soil. In more arid climates it is often associated 
weeks. with conditions of drought. In some places both 

Introduction factors play a part as has been reported from Norway 
LINICAL hypophosphataemia in cattle may be where the condition was stated by Tuff (1923) to be 
either acute or chronic. The acute form has endemic in boggy areas, becoming more common 
been reported as a metabolic disturbance asso- and widespread following seasons of drought. 
ciated with parturition, commonly complicating the Symptoms may arise either. while animals are 
milk fever (hypocalcaemia) syndrome (Robertson grazing P-deficient pasture or, during the winter, 
et al., 1948). The chronic form (aphosphorosis) is when they are being fed hay, made from such herb- 
perhaps best known through the classical work of age, without adequate supplementation of the diet. 
Theiler and his co-workers on “ styfziekte ” in rela- Affected animals are hypophosphataemic and com- 
tion to botulism in South Africa (Theiler et al., 1924, monly show loss of condition of body and coat, 
1927). The occurrence of aphosphorosis in many depraved appetite (in particular osteophagia), stilted 
widely separated parts of the world was reviewed by gait, swollen joints, and kyphosis. Barnes and 
Theiler and Green (1932). Since then Becker et al. Jephcott (1955) stated that in early cases of “ peg- 
(1933) have described aphosphorosis in the bovine leg” there is a horizontal inward rotation of the 
under the name of “ stiffs” or “ sweeny ” in Florida. hock joint but that in more advanced cases the front 
In Australia “ stiffs” or “ creeps” has been reported legs are also affected. Young stock remain stunted 
from New South Wales (Rose, 1954). In northern and unthrifty and sexual maturity is delayed, while 
Queensland (Turner et al., 1935) and in the Northern the milk yield of lactating animals is lowered and 
Territory (Barnes & Jephcott, 1955) it is known as infertility is common. 
“ peg-leg.”” A similar condition has been described There appear to be few reports of such mani- 
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festations of P-deficiency in cattle from the lowlands 
of Britain. In East Anglia, Ewer and Sellers (1950) 
described aphosphorosis in lactating heifers fed 
largely on barley straw and mangolds in winter. 
These animals showed “typical symptoms of osteo- 
malacia” but it was noted that the milk yield was 
apparently unaffected. In Somerset, Hebeler (1949) 
reported osteomalacia in a group of pedigree Jersey 
heifers which were heavily in calf but he thought that 
the condition was “ probably due to calcium defici- 
ency of unknown origin.” 

During the autumn of 1958 a condition character- 
ised by hypophosphataemia and hip lameness was 
encountered among the higher-yielding cows on a 
dairy farm near Edinburgh. A similar syndrome 
has been recognised in Sweden under the name of 
“ mjélkhalta ” (milk lameness), this being described 
as an enzootic coxitis deformans affecting the best 
milking cows (Svanberg, 1932). 


Description of Outbreak 


The farm on which the outbreak occurred stands 
about 500 feet above sea-level. The herd was self- 
contained and consisted of about 140 Ayrshires, 50 
of which were cows or heifers in milk. 

On September 2Ist, 1958, a cow (No. 23A) was 
diagnosed as suffering from severe arthritis of the 
left hip. For various reasons it was decided to 
slaughter her. No post-mortem examination was 
made. About a fortnight later several other milking 
cows were reported to be showing similar symptoms. 
Seven cows (Nos. 2, 12, 14, 22, 32, 33, and 40) were 
found to be obviously arthritic. Those most severely 
affected (Nos. 12, 14, and 32) were very lame in one 
hind limb and tended to remain recumbent. When 
standing, they avoided taking weight on the affected 
limb which was commonly held forwards, outwards, 
or backwards with the stifle and hock extended, the 
position being varied from time to time. Occasion- 
ally the limb was held in a more normal position, 
but still without taking any weight, this being borne 
on the opposite limb which was tucked under the 
body with the pelvis tilted down towards the affected 
side. Viewed from the rear the distance between 
the external angle of the ilium and the greater 
trochanter was noticeably greater on the affected 
side. These features gave the hind quarters a 
characteristic asymmetry, well illustrated in Fig. 1. 
When the animal was forced to move, the affected 
limb was brought forward with stifle and hock flexed. 
When the hip was fully flexed the lower joints were 
extended and the whole limb was abducted. The 
step was then rapidly completed with the limb in 
this abducted position, as little weight as possible 
being borne on it. Nos. 22 and 33 showed the same 
general picture but the various features were less 
well marked. No. 40 was severely affected in both 
hind limbs which bore the weight alternately, the 
resting limb and the pelvis being held as described 
above. No. 2 was not obviously lame in any one 
limb but showed general stiffness in both fore and 
hind quarters and was disinclined to move. There 
was no asymmetry of the hind quarters. This con- 
dition was described as being a stage through which 
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the other affected cows had passed. The preceding 
agrees closely with Svanberg’s (1932) description of 
“ milk lameness.” 

The general level of condition and _ thriftiness 
amongst the other milking cows was somewhat poor 





Fic. 1.—Rear view of cow No. 12 showing typical posture. 


for the time of year. When turned out after 
milking they were not as lively as one would have 
expected, being slow in movement, stopping fre- 
quently to rest and look about them, and showing 
none of the normal eagerness to get back to grass. 
Some gave the impression of finding movement dis- 
agreeable but showed no signs of actual lameness 
nor of localised discomfort. The appetite of the 
affected animals was said to be no different from 
that of the apparently normal animals. 


Blood Analyses 


Heparinised blood samples were taken from the 
mammary vein* of cows Nos. 2, 12, 14, 22, and 32 
which represented the main clinical stages of the 
condition. Similar samples were taken from 5 other 
animals (Nos. 3, 15, 19, 24, and 54) selected at 
random from amongst those milking cows which 
were apparently normal. 





* Meigs et al. (1919) have shown that the inorganic P 
content of blood from the jugular vein may be up to 
about 1 mg. per 100 ml. greater than that of blood from 
the mammary vein of the same animal. 
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The calcium and magnesium content of the plasma 
and the inorganic phosphate content of the whole 
blood were estimated using the method of Clark 
and Collip (1925) for calcium, Hawk’s (1949) modi- 
fication of the method of Denis (1922) for magnesium, 
and the Fiske and SubbaRow (1925) method for 
inorganic phosphate. The estimation of inorganic 
P was completed within four hours of taking the 
samples. The results of these estimations are 
recorded in Table I. It will be seen that the Ca and 
Mg values lie within the normal range in all cases 
but that the inorganic P values for the “ normal” 
and affected cows form two discrete groups, the 
highest value for the affected animals being 0.5 mg. 
per 100 ml. lower than the lowest value for the 
* normal ” cows. 

Rusoff and Piercy (1946) state that “ it is generally 
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The supplement was continued at the same level 
and not only did the animals show no objection to 
it, but the result was better than expected, so that 
no increase in the dosage rate was considered 
necessary. In the case of cow No. 12 the supple- 
ment was fed for only 6 days. Thereafter she was 
no longer milked and was maintained on a diet con- 
sisting sclely of good quality seeds hay. She was 
not in calf. Three days later (October 20th) the 
lameness was not so marked, but the asymmetrical 
posture of the hind quarters was still apparent. The 
following day the animal was standing normally, 
bearing weight on the affected limb, and showed only 
a slight limp when walking. Within another 24 hours 
(October 22nd) even this had disappeared and sub- 
sequently no abnormality of posture or gait was 
seen. 


TABLE I 
BLoop ANALYSES OF AFFECTED AND OF APPARENTLY NORMAL MILKING Cows 





























Plasma Ca. Plasma Mg. Whole blood inorganic phosphate 
mg. per 100 ml. mg. per 100 ml. mg. per 100 ml. 
Number Symptoms —___—__—— —$—$________— — 
11.10.58 11.10.58 11.10.58 28.10.58 28.11.58 
2 Slight 10-2 3-1 2-8 49 4-8 
12 Severe 12-2 2°9 3-2 4:8 4-9 
14 am 10°6 2°5 31 3-0 4-2 
22 Moderate 10-2 3-6 3:8 4:5 5-0 
32 Severe 10-6 3-2 3°5 4-0 5:1 
Mean 10:8 3-1 3-3 4 48 
3 “ Normal ” 10-8 32 Ct 48 ST 7 ; 
15 ne 10-5 3-6 5:1 6°5 4:7 
19 o- 10-6 3-4 4:8 4:5 3-8 
24 ‘i 10-2 2°9 4:4 4°5 4-9 
54 ie 10-4 3-1 433 5:1 6°7 
Mean 10:5 32 aa _ = oa 








believed by dairy nutritionists that 4 to 6 mg of 
inorganic P per 100 cc. of blood plasma are the 
normal levels for cows.” The same figures are given 
by the United States National Research Council 
Sub-Committee on Nutrition of Dairy Cattle (1956). 
In the present context 4 mg. per 100 ml. is regarded 
as being the lower limit of normality, so that the 
cows showing arthritic symptoms may be regarded 
as being hypophosphataemic. In the small number 
of cases of “milk lameness” in which Svanberg 
(1932) estimated the blood inorganic P, he found 
it to be about 3.8 mg. per 100 ml., but he regarded 
this as being at the lower end of the normal range. 


Treatment 

From October 11th all the cows in milk were given 
a daily supplement of about half an ounce of 
sterilised bone flour per head; otherwise the diet 
remained unaltered. This relatively small dose was 
chosen since it was known that cattle are liable to 
object to bone flour in their food, the intention being 
to increase the dose once the animals had become 
accustomed to it. Three days later another cow 
(No. 30) developed typical hind limb lameness. At 
this time her plasma Ca value was 10.6 mg. per 100 
ml., plasma Mg 2.7 mg. per 100 ml., and blood 
inorganic P 4.1 mg. per 100 ml. 


By October 28th all of the milder cases (Nos. 2, 
22, 30, and 33) were going sound and Nos. 14, 32, 
and 40 were much less lame. At this time the blood 
inorganic P levels (see Table I) showed a rise in 
most of the “ normal” cows; those of the “ slight ” 
and “ moderate” cases (Nos. 2 and 22 respectively) 
were within the normal range, while those of cows 
Nos. 14 and 32, which were still lame, showed 
relatively little change. 

The earliest date on which it could be said that 
the last signs of lameness had disappeared from all 
animals was November 14th—5S weeks from the 
commencement of treatment. , By this time it had 
become noticeable that the whole milking herd was 
much brighter, more lively, and more thrifty and 
healthy-looking although they had not noticeably 
put on flesh. There was no obvious alteration in 
their appetites or milk yields. 

By November 28th the blood inorganic phosphate 
level of the arthritic group had reached the same 
general level as that at which the “ normal” group 
had commenced. 


Relationship to Milk Production 
The rate of recovery of cow No. 12 (11 days from 
the commencement of 6 days’ treatment) was spec- 
tacular as compared with the 5 weeks taken by the 
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equally severely affected cows Nos. 14 and 32 in 
which milking and bone-flour feeding were continued 
indefinitely. It is considered that the difference in 
recovery rate was primarily dependent on whether 
or not milking was continued. Barnes and Jephcott 
(1955) found that cows in milk were 5 times more 
frequcntly affected with “peg-leg” than were dry 
females. 

Becker ef al. (1933) observed that nursing cows 
affected with aphosphorosis suffered in proportion 
to the drain for milk production and that when lacta- 
tion ceased the blood inorganic phosphate was 
allowed to increase. Svanberg (1932) recognised that 
the best milking cows were predisposed to “ milk 
lameness” but although he regarded 25 litres (ca 
56 Ib.) per day and 4,000 to 5,000 litres (ca 9,000 to 
11,000 Ib.) per year as being high yields he gave 
little information regarding yields in individual cases. 
A study of the milk records in the present cases 
showed firstly that all 9 affected animals had had 
at least 2 calves—in contrast to the observation of 
O’Moore (1950a) that first-calf heifers were more 
severely affected by P-deficiency than older animals. 
All had last calved before the end of July and were 
still in milk when treatment commenced on October 
lith. No. 23A is regarded as complying with these 
requirements since she would still have been milking 
at the latter date had she been retained. The milk 
yield of each animal in the herd had been routinely 
recorded during a single 24-hour period at intervals 
of about 3 or 4 weeks. In Fig. 2 the range of the 
yields recorded during the summer for the 9 cows 
which became arthritic is compared graphically with 
that for the 26 other cows which had calved before 
the end of July and were still milking on October 

COMPARISON OF MILK YIELDS OF GRAZING COWS 


CALVEL BEFORE THE END OF JULY 


AND STILL IN MILK ON 11TH OCTOBER 1958 
Horizontal natching Range of yields of cows which developed arthritis 
Vertical hatching Range of yields of other cows 


Broken lines Aberramt cases 
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lith. The following discussion applies only to 
these 35 cows. They began lying out overnight in 
early May. At this time the feeding of all forms 
of winter feed was discontinued, being replaced by 
a proprietary “grazing cake” which was fed at a 
rate of 3 to 4 Ib. per head per day to the higher 
yielding cows. Between May 17th and June 8th 
the average daily milk yield rose from 44.5 to 49.0 
Ib. (not indicated in Fig. 2). 

“ Kyle” (1958), commenting in the farming press 
on the use of grass for milk production, observed 
that “ for a year or two conditions have been so good 
during July and August that supplementary feeding 
has been largely unnecessary.” In mid-June, 1958, 
the condition of the pastures was such as to suggest 
that supplementary feeding might justifiably be dis- 
continued at this rather earlier date. This proved 
to be an unfortunate decision. By early August the 
average daily milk yield had fallen to 32.3 lb. From 
Fig. 2 it will be seen that by the end of August 
the cows could be sorted into 2 distinct groups— 
those whose milk yield had remained more or less 
static during the month, giving 36 lb. or more of 
milk per day and those whose yields had continued 
to fall during August to below that figure. With 
the exception of Nos. 30 and 59 which will be dis- 
cussed later, all the cows in the higher-vielding 
group and none of those in the lower-yielding group 
later developed arthritic symptoms. The decline in 
the average milk yield ceased when concentrate 
feeding was recommenced in early September at a 
rate of 4 Ib. per head per day. Since, as shown 
above, the condition appears to be essentially asso- 
ciated with hypophosphataemia, it seems likely that, 
at least during the period in which no concentrates 
were fed, the intake of P was insufficient to the ani- 
mals’ needs, resulting, as has been described by 
Woodman (1954), in the amounts needed for milk 
production being drawn from the skeletal reserves, 
this leading to a decline in bodily condition and a 
fall in milk yield. It can be argued that those ani- 
mals whose milk yields continued to fall during 
August to below 36 Ib. per day succeeded in com- 
pensating sufficiently to avoid excessive skeletal 
depletion. On the other hand, those whose milk 
yields remained above 36 Ib. per day continued to 
deplete their reserves, even after the recommencement 
of concentrate feeding, to beyond the critical level 
at which clinical manifestations appeared. 


Aberrant Cases 


Cow No. 30 was anomalous in several respects. 
She had calved at the end of March and by the 
beginning of June (see Fig. 2) was giving 46 lb. of 
milk per day. There followed a marked drop in 
milk production to 28.5 Ib. in early July, above 
which level it never subsequently rose. This is well 
below the critical level of 36 Ib. specified above, so 
that it seems unlikely that milk production was an 
important factor in precipitating her arthritic con- 
dition. In fact, there is no evidence that she was 
ever hypophosphataemic, since symptoms of arthritis 
did not develop until 3 days after the commencement 
of treatment, and her blood inorganic P level at this 
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time was within the range we have chosen to regard 
as normal. 

Cow No. 59 calved on July 8th and maintained a 
milk yield well above the critical 36 Ib. level (see 
Fig. 2), but she never developed any evidence of 
arthritis. On the other hand, No. 33 became arthritic 
although she calved over a fortnight later (July 26th) 
and never differed in milk yield from No. 59 by more 
than 2 Ib. on any one occasion. The difference pre- 
sumably lay in the extent of their respective P 
reserves, those of No. 59 being sufficient to avoid a 
critical stage of depletion before treatment com- 
menced. 

Discussion 


Abrams (1952) has peinted out that since the 
work of Forbes et al. (1935), “it has come to be 
accepted as ‘natural’ that the dairy cow should 
be in negative calcium and phosphorus balance at 
the peak of lactation, losing more of these elements 
in faeces, urine, and milk than can be absorbed from 
the ration. . . .” In the present case this peak 
occurred in most cows in June and was followed by 
a marked fall lasting into August. A fall in milk 
yield is normally to be expected in mid-summer asso- 
cated with changes in the quantity and quality of 
the available grass (Burt, 1955). During the later 
lower-vielding and dry stages input should exceed 
output so as to replace the depleted reserves. The 
question arises as to why in the present case the 
process of depletion continued and at such a level 
as to result in gross clinical manifestations. Various 
factors which may have been involved are discussed 
below. 


P-content of Soils and Herbage 

Chemical analyses of the soil and herbage of the 
pastures mainly invalved were made in mid-Novem- 
ber, 1958. Although the P-content of the soils 
ranged from “low” and “ moderately low” in the 
older leys to “high” in a young ley, the P-content 
of the herbage was above average for the time of 
year in all samples. It is presumed from this evidence 
that the herbage was probably normal in P-content 
earlier in the grazing season and that the condition 
did not result from an absolute deficiency of P in the 
food available as has been commonly reported in 
outbreaks of aphosphorosis elsewhere, including 
“milk lameness” in Sweden (Svanberg, 1932). 


Invut-output Relationships 

Woodman (1954) has stated that a dairy cow 
weighing 10 to 11 cwt. is able on an average to 
consume a ration of grass containing about 30 Ib. 
of dry matter. He considers that, under ideal con- 
ditions of intensive grazing, this would contain suf- 
ficient starch equivalent and P for maintenance and 
the production of 5 gallons of milk. Extensively 
grazed pastures, on the other hand, would only be 
able to provide for maintenance and 3 gallons of 
milk. In the present case grazing was semi-intensive 
in that, for the most part, the younger leys were 
utilised for strip-grazing at night while the cattle 
were given free-range on the older leys by day. The 
grazings were therefore theoretically capable of sup- 
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porting the production of no more than, say, about 
4 gallons of milk; but all but 7 of the cows in question 
were giving more than this amount of milk at the 
time at which concentrate-feeding was discontinued 
in mid-June. Even under ideal pasture conditions 
therefore, most cows would have been incapable of 
obtaining sullicient nourishment to supply their pro- 
duction needs. Various influences which may have 
played a part in accentuating this deficiency and its 
effects are discussed in the following sections. 


Rainfall 

According to the Quarterly Returns of the 
Registrar General (1958) rainfali in the Edinburgh 
area during June and July was 3.30 and 6.47 inches 
respectively (total 9.77 inches). This is approximately 
twice the average rainfall for these months in this 
area (1.88 and 3.03 inches respectively; total 4.91 
inches). 

Excessive rainfall may interfere with the nutrition 
of grazing cattle in several ways. Softening of the 
soil may result in the poaching of extensive areas of 
pasture, thereby reducing the aniount of grazeable 
herbage. Watson (1951) observed that “there is 
very often a great deal of soil splashed on to the 
grass, and this may cause irritation in the alimentary 
tract, with a resultant fall in value of the ration as 
a whole.” He also suggested that a high proportion 
of water ingested with the grass would lead to a 
lowered intake of nutrients. Such excessive intake 
of water, by increasing the fluidity of the intestinal 
contents, would increase their rate of passage through 
the bowel and interfere with the processes of absorp- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that in experi- 
ments carried out by MacLusky (1955) it was demon- 
Strated that the ratio of dry matter to total water 
consumed by grazing cattle remained constant, 
regardless of differences in pasture, season, rainfall, 
and milk yield; variations in the water content of 
the herbage had no detectable effect on dry matter 
intake, but only on the amount of water drunk. 
Although rainfall in August was normal for the time 
of year the sky remained overcast as is indicated 
by the recorded hours of sunshine (see below) and 
“Kyle ” (loc. cit.) was able to report that “this year 

. whether supplementary feeding was commenced 
or not, August has been a bad milk month.” 


Sunlight and Vitamin D 

Abrams (1952) stated that mammalian needs for 
vitamin D “seem to vary approximately with body- 
weight and to be not less than about 300 1.U. per 
100 Ib. live-weight, with growing, pregnant, and 
lactating animals needing probably still higher pro- 
portions” Wallis (1944), whom Abrams considers 
to be probably the best authority in this field, sug- 
gested that a dairy cow may need as much as 5,000 
to 6.000 1.U. per day. 

The vitamin D available to the grazing cow is 
dependent on the amount of utlra-violet irradiation 
in the form of sunlight to which the animal itself 
and the herbage which it will eat are subjected. 
Fresh green crops contain ‘little or no vitamin D 
(Abrams, 1952; Woodman, 1954), so that for all 
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practical purposes it may be assumed that the 
amount of vitamin D available to a cow subsisting 
solely on such foodstuffs depends entirely on the 
irradiation to which the animal is itself subjected. 

It can be deduced from figures given by Abrams 
(loc. cit.) that in the Edinburgh area sunshine is 
likely to provide a 1,000-lb. animal with a daily 
average over the year of no more than and probably 
less than 3,750 I.U. of vitamin D (limits 2,500 to 
5,500 1.U.). In the Edinburgh area in 1958, how- 
ever, every month from April to September, except 
May, was below average in sunshine (Registrar 
General, 1958). This was particularly true of June 
and August. June, normally the sunniest month of 
the year with 6.52 hours of bright sunshine daily, 
had only 4.15 hours per day in 1958. August had less 
sunshine than any other summer month—3.94 hours 
per day as compared with the normal 4.62 hours. 
There is thus strong presumptive evidence that the 
animals in question were deficient in vitamin D. 
Little information appears to be available regarding 
the nature of the functions performed by vitamin D 
in cattle, but in a critical review Nicolaysen and 
Eeg-Larsen (1953) stated that there are no histo- 
logical, physiological, nor biochemical distinctions 
between vitamin D deficiency as seen in children, 
dogs, rats, and other animals. They considered that 
such differences as appear to exist are quantitative 
rather than qualitative. They concluded that one 
of the functions well established as being affected by 
vitamin D is the absorption of P from the intestine 
but that this effect is a secondary one, being depend- 
ent on the eiliciency of absorption of Ca which in 
turn is directly dependent on vitamin D. 

The existence of such effects in the present cases 
would accentuate the depletion of both Ca and P 
by interfering with their absorption. 


Effect of Magnesium 

Cases of milk fever and grass tetany have occurred 
fairly frequently on the farm in the past. During 
1958 a Mg supplement was used in the form of 
cubes containing 1} cwt. calcined magnesite (80 per 
cent MgO) per ton in an oat by-product base. This 
was fed from February 20th onwards at a rate of 
roughly 1 Ib. (454 g.) per head per day, equivalent 
to about 23 g. MgO. Experience on the farm has 
shown that if this supplement is discontinued. cases 
of tetany occur within about 10 days. 

Palmer et al. (1928) showed in a series of con- 
trolled experiments that when dairy cattle were fed 
about 160 g. hydrated magnesium sulphate per head 
per day (equivalent to about 26 g. MgO) they suf- 
fered continuous and serious loss of body Ca when 
the P in the diet was low. The blood Ca remained 
normal even in animals with a marked negative Ca 
balance. On the other hand, the blood inorganic 
P was low even when the phosphate balance was 
not significantly disturbed. These effects were com- 
pletely controlled by supplements of inorganic P 
administered to Mg-fed cows. Similar effects have 
been demonstrated by Haag ef al. (1928) in rats. 
Kramer ef al. (1927) and Shipley and Holt (1927) 
showed that even low concentrations of Mg can 
inhibit the calcification of bone in vitro and that 
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this effect can be overcome by suitable increments 
of inorganic P. Since the quantities of: Mg fed in 
the present case are not markedly less than those 
used by Paimer et al. (1928), similar effects might 
well be expected. 

Conclusions 


It would appear from the evidence available that 
“milk lameness” is essentially an aphosphorosis 
and that the present outbreak was due primarily 
to the inability of the higher-yielding cows to obtain 
enough P from unsupplemented grazing to supply 
their production needs. This deficiency and its 
effects appear to have been accentuated by excessive 
rainfall, by a lack of sunshine resulting in a deficiency 
of vitamin D, and by the effects of a Mg supplement. 
Although the condition was studied with particular 
reference to P metabclism, evidence is presented to 
show that at least some of the factors involved acted 
only indirectly on P by interfering with Ca meta- 
bolism. An indication that other aspects of the 
animals’ nutrition was unsatisfactory. is given by the 
fact that the grazing animals were unable to acquire 
enough starch equivalent to meet their requirements; 
but this has not been dealt with here since it is con- 
sidered that it did not materially contribute to the 
development of “ milk lameness.” Other factors may 
also have been involved. It follows that although 
a supplement of bone-flour succeeded in curing 
“milk Jameness” as such, various other aspects of 
the animals’ nutrition still required attention. 
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A Comparison of Two Techniques for Inseminating Chickens 
BY 
D. M. COOPER 
Houghton Poultry Research Station, Houghton, Hunts. 
AND 


J. G. ROWELL 


A.R.C, Statistics Group, School of Agriculture, 
University of Cambridge 


Old Technique (Fig. 1) 


SUMMARY .—An_ insemination technique is 
Insemination syringe. A \-c.c. glass and metal 


described which resulted in an improvement in fer- 





tility of 15.6 per cent. compared with the technique 
previously used. There was a suggestion in the 
results that fertility decreases with decreasing volumes 
of semen injected over the range 0.05 to 0.01 mi. 


Introduction 

URING a visit to the Houghton Poultry Research 

Station in 1958, Dr. R. S. Gowe of the Canadian 

Department of Agriculture demonstrated an 
insemination technique in which the insemination 
syringe was inserted further into the oviduct than in 
the technique based on that first described by Quinn 
& Burrows (1936), now in general use in artificial 
insemination. The purpose of the experiment des- 
cribed here was to investigate whether Dr. Gowe’s 
technique resulted in higher fertility, using 3 insemi- 
nation volumes, 0.01, 0.03 and 0.05 ml. 


Description of Techniques 
The technique which had been previously used 
at this station will be referred to as the “ old tech- 
nique” and that described by Dr. Gowe as the 
“ new technique.” 


syringe was used and fitted with a wheel on the 
plunger to facilitate delivery of a specified volume 
of semen. 

Eversion of oviduct. The bird was held down with 
her back against the operator’s chest. The thumb 
of the right hand was placed against the upper lip 
of the vent and the oviduct was everted outside the 
body principally by using the left hand to exert an 
even pressure On the abdominal muscles. 

Delivery of semen. After inserting the syringe 
into the oviduct, the pressure on the abdominal 
muscles was released and the plunger moved to 
deliver the semen. The site of deposition of semen 
was investigated by adding a dye (nigrosin) to the 
semen to act as a marker and by dissecting the 
reproductive tract after insemination. This showed 
that the semen was deposited in the upper region of 
the vagina but posterior to the orifice of the utero- 
vaginal junction. 

New Technique (Fig. 2) 

Insemination syringe. A 1-c.c. all-glass tuberculin 
syringe was fitted with a 2-in. glass cannula; at 14 in. 
from the end of the cannula adhesive tape was 
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Fic. 1.—Old technique, showing the semen being delivered. 





Fic. 2.—New technique, showing the semen being delivered. 


wrapped to a depth of } in. (Further experience has 
shown that the use of thick pressurised rubber tubing 
is preferable to adhesive tape in that it is more 
durable and easier to clean). Graduation marks 
were inscribed on the cannula with a diamond pencil 
to enable the proper dose to be delivered. Before 
drawing the semen into the cannula, the plunger was 
withdrawn about half-way so that greater pressure 
could be applied in forcing the semen up the repro- 
ductive tract. 
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Eversion of oviduct. The bird was held facing 
the operator who had his right hand on the abdomen 
and his left hand grasping the tail so that his wrist 
lay along the back. The oviduct was everted by 
applying sudden pressure with both hands simul- 
taneously. 

Delivery of semen. After inserting the cannula 
into the oviduct as far as the tape allowed, it was 
possible to move it so that its entry into the orifice 
of the utero-vaginal junction could be detected. The 
semen could therefore be forced into the uterus itself. 

The old and new techniques differed in the syringe 
used, the method of everting the oviduct and the site 
at which the semen was deposited. Probably the 
last of these differences was the most important. 


Methods 

Semen was collected from Rhode Island Red 
cockerels by the abdominal massage technique 
(Burrows & Quinn, 1937) using the apparatus des- 
cribed by Cooper (1955); the temperature of the 
water in the flask was 15°C. To obtain sufficient 
semen ejaculates were pooled from 12 cockerels, the 
same males being used throughout the experiment. 

The semen was used undiluted, the volumes insem- 
inated being 0.01, 0.03 and 0.05 ml. for each of the 
2 techniques. The females were Rhode Island Red 
x Single Comb White Leghorns, housed in single 
cage batteries; they had been in production for 8} 
months before being used in this experiment. Five 
were used with each of the 6 treatments on each of 
6 occasions. The order in which the treatments were 
used on each occasion was arranged so that the 
experimental design was a 6 X 6 Latin Square, the 
3 factors being treatments, occasions and order of 
using treatments. The number of birds ava‘iable 
was such that some had to be used twice, but in such 
cases the interval between the 2 inseminations was at 
least 16 days so that any carry-over effect from one 
insemination to the next was probably negligible. 
Fertility estimates were based on eggs collected from 
2 to 14 days after insemination. Eggs were individ- 
ually candled at 96 hours and if clear were further 
checked for evidence of embryonic development by 
breaking and examining under a bright light. 


. Results 
Fertility means and their standard errors for each 
insemination technique for the 3 volumes inseminated 
are given in Table I. The analysis of variance 
showed :— 
TABLE I 


MEAN FERTILITIES AND STANDARD ERRORS FOR EACH INSEM- 
INATION TECHNIQUE FOR 0:01, 0-03 AND 0-05 ML. OF SEMEN 
INJECTED 





— 





Volume inseminated (ml.) 





0-01 0-03 0-05 Mean 





Old technique 50-6469 62:646°7 60:346°7 57:843-9 
New technique 66°546°5 75:°845°9 77:54+5:8 73-443°5 





Mean 58-644°8 69-4445 69:244:5 
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(a) The new technique improved fertility by an 
average Of 15.6 per cent. compared with the old 
technique, this improvement being significant at 
the I per cent. level. 

(b) The average regression of fertility on volume 
of semen was not significant at the conventional 5 
per cent. level. Nevertheless, the probability of 
obtaining by chance as large a variance ratio as was 
observed is quite small (just greater than 10 per 
cent.) Furthermore, since the expected trend of 
decreasing fertility with decreasing volume was in 
fact observed it seems likely that the effect was a 
real one. There was no suggestion that the regres- 
siOns were not linear nor that they were not the same 
for the 2 techniques. 

The situation is shown graphically (Fig. 3), the 
fitted lines being drawn on the assumptions that the 
average fertility for the new technique is higher than 
for the old technique and that fertility decreases 
linearly with volume inseminated over the range 
0.05 to 0.01 ml., the rate of decrease being the same 
for both techniques. 
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Fic. 3.—Fertility, based on 2 to 14 days after insemination 
and transformed to angles,* plotted against volume 
inseminated for each of the two insemination techniques. 


Discussion 


“In experiments using the old insemination tech- 
nique, Burrows & Quinn (1938) obtained 85 to 90 
per cent. fertility with weekly inseminations of 0.05 
ml. or more but smaller volumes (0.02 to 0.04 ml.) 
resulted in a drop in fertility to 50 to 70 per cent. 
They also showed that experienced operators 
achieved better results than inexperienced operators, 





* Fertility estimates (9) were transformed to angles 
(degrees) so that certain requirements of the analysis of 
variance should be satisfied. 
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probably due mainly to obtaining semen relatively 
free from contaminants and to depositing the semen 
well forward in the oviduct. 

The relationship, using the new technique, between 
fertility and volume of semen inseminated was con- 
sidered by Gowe (1949 to 1954). Gowe’s measure 
of fertility was the number of days from the date 
of insemination to the date on which the last fer- 
tile egg was laid. The means for volumes of 0.01, 
0.02, 0.03, 0.04 and 0.05 ml. were 4.4, 3.3, 4.6, 5.6 
and 3.9 days respectively. No trend is apparent in 
these figures but it should be pointed out that the 
experiment was carried Out on a small scale (18 
females for each volume compared with 60 females 
for each volume in this experiment) and that a trend 
might have been detected in a larger experiment. 
The average duration of fertility was low because the 
study took place during the period of normal seasonal 
decline. 

As a result of the experiment described here, the 
use of the new method of insemination is recom- 
mended. 
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SWINE FEVER IN CHESHIRE 

As from October Sth, restrictions on the movement 
and marketing of pigs already in force in the central 
and southern parts of Lancashire have been extended 
to the whole of Cheshire. Swine fever has been 
troublesome in this county throughout the year, and 
particularly during recent weeks. According to past 
experience these restrictions should result in a 
marked reduction in the number of outbreaks of the 
disease. 

The holding of store markets and exhibitions of 
pigs within the area under restrictions is banned. 
Markets for fat pigs intended for immediate slaughter 
may, however, be held where the local authority has 
authorised the sale) The movement of pigs in the 
area must be licensed by the local authority except 
for pigs moved straight through the area by rail. 
Pigs sent to slaughterhouses or -bacon factories must 
be marked with a red cross. Movements of pigs to 
private premises (except a pig dealer’s premises) are 
permitted under licence, but the animals must usually 
be detained and isolated for 28 days afterwards. 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE VETERINARY 
FIELD STAFF 

The following change has been made in the Vet- 
erinary Field Staff: — 

Mr. C. S. Randle, who was Divisional Veterinary 
Officer for the county of Surrey and stationed at 
Guildford, retired from the service as from Septem- 
ber 30th, 1959. 
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Papular Stomatitis of Cattle in Kenya and Nigeria 


W. PLOWRIGHT and R. D. FERRIS 


East African Veterinary Research Organisation, 
Muguga, Kenya 


SUMMARY .—A clinical description is given of 
an erosive stomatitis of cattle in Kenya which can 
occur independently or complicate the course of 
rinderpest reactions. In Nigeria in 1954-5 lesions 
of a proliferative stomatitis were seen in cattle 
severely affected by cutaneous streptothricosis. In 
lesion material from both these conditions it was 
possible to demonstrate histological changes, similar 
to those described originally in 1906 by von Ostertag 
and Bugge for “ stomatitis papulosa bovis specifica.” 
Intracytoplasmic inclusions, similar to those of other 
pox-groun viruses, were also present in Kenyan and 
Nigerian material. 

From 4 separate cases in Kenya, occurring at 3 
different times, it was possible to isolate strains of 
a pox-like virus in cultures of bovine testis cells. 
These isolates also produced intracytoplasmic 
inclusions. 

Reference is made to the importance of papular 
stomatitis in the differential diagnosis of diseases 
causing mouth lesions of cattle, including foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest. The relationshp of 
this disease to similar conditions reported elsewhere 
is discussed, 


Stomatitis of cattle in Germany which they had 

first encountered 2 years previously. They noted 
the resemblance of some of the lesions to those of 
foot-and-mouth disease, but recognised many clinical 
and epizootiological differences between the two 
diseases. The same workers were able to transmit 
the newly-observed condition to experimental cattle 
by inoculations of lesion material and blood. As 
the agent could pass a Chamberland filter, albeit 
with some difficulty, and because no bacteria of 
significance could be cultured from infective material, 
they suggested a viral aetiology. Finally, the name 
“ Stomatitis papulosa bovis specifica” was proposed. 

We have recently observed cases of an apparently 
identical infection of cattle in Kenya and on several 
occasions have been successful in isolating from 
them strains of a virus which has many characteristics 
of the pox group. This communication describes 
the clinical features observed and the isolation of 
the associated virus strains in tissue culture. As a 
sequel to the observations in Kenya, one of us 
(W.P.) re-examined histological material from cases 
of a proliferative stomatitis observed during 1954-5 
in severe cases of cutaneous streptothricosis in 
Plateau Province, N. Nigeria. It was immediately 
possible to find cytoplasmic inclusions, which were 
indistinguishable from those described for papular 
stomatitis (Schaaf et al., 1940; Reckzo, 1957). 


I: 1906, von Ostertag and Bugge described a 


Clinical Features 
A. The Disease in Kenya 

Many hundreds of 2- to 3-year-old cattle are 
purchased annually by this institute for work with 
various strains cf rinderpest virus. Prior to and 
during the course of experiments it has frequently 
been observed that some groups of cattle showed a 
variable incidence of lesions of the mouth and 
muzzle, which did not resemble those associated with 
rinderpest. On the muzzle and around the external 
nares there were slightly raised, circular, and 
brownish areas, with a well-defined, often slightly 
congested edge (Fig. 1). The dry, discoloured epi- 
thelium or scab could only be detached with difficulty 
to leave a raw, bleeding surface. These muzzle 
plaques often reached a diameter of about | cm. 
and, in general, appeared to be identical to those 
depicted in the papers of Schaaf et al. (1940) and 
Pritchard et al. (1956). 

In the mouth cavity lesions were found on the 
mucosae of the lower lip and gum, especially 
around the roots or sites or eruption of the permanent 
incisor teeth and on the opposing lip surface. They 
also occurred on the edges of both lips, on or near 
the dental pad, and on the hard palate; in the latter 
situation they tended to be transversely elongated 
and to run along the palatal ridges, frequently 
extending towards the mid-line from the region of 
the molar teeth. Lesions were commonly present 
on the cheek mucosa, where they involved the epi- 
thelium covering the papillae, but were less frequent 
on the ventral or lateral surfaces of the free portion 
of the tongue. They were never seen on the dorsal 
surface of the last-named organ. Typical changes 
were often scen in the floor of the mouth, immedi- 
ately posterior to the incisor teeth or around the 
carunculae. 

Except where otherwise indicated, the majority 
of early lesions took the form of rounded areas of 
intense congestion from a few mms. to about 1.5 
cms. diameter. The congestion was obscured in 
heavily pigmented mouths and early changes could 
only be detected with difficulty as a slight roughening 
with some greyish discoloration. The centres of 
these congested foci rapidly showed an expanding 
area of greyish epithelial necrosis, succeeded by 
roughened, caseous deposits. In a few instances 
there was a central, pearly opacity suggesting the 
formation of a small vesicle, but this never extended 
to give a definite, fluid-filled cavity. Some advanced 
lesions were definitely crateriform with a depressed 
centre (Fig. 2). The caseous material mentioned 
could be readily scraped off to leave a raw, granulat- 
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ing erosion, but in the usual, natural sequence it 
was cast off and epithelial regeneration was estab- 
lished 3 to 4 days following onset. 

A feature of the lesions of papular stomatitis 
which was of considerable value in differential diag- 
nosis was their slow peripheral extension and the 
formation of concentric rings of different colours— 
various shades of yellow, grey, or red—indicating 
probably a predominance of necrosis, hyperplasia, 
or congestion. This “ring-zone formation” (Mayr 
& Wittman, 1956, 1957) was noted in the original 
description of papular stomatitis cases by von 
Ostertag and Bugge (1906) and also by Schaaf et al. 
(1940) in the muzzle lesions of this disease. The 
formation of greyish concentric rings was seen very 
clearly in the heavily pigmented mouth epithelia of 
one of our cases. 

In some animals submucous oedema was noted 
in the region of the erosions; this recalled the sub- 
lingual oedema recorded by Schaaf et al. (1940) and 
the subepithelial “ pearls ” mentioned in experimental 
cases of “erosive stomatitis” by Mason and Neitz 
(1940). 

In adult cattle which were examined frequently 
it was found that typical fresh foci of infection made 
their appearance as long as a week after the com- 
mencement of the disease, at a time when the 
primary lesions were showing signs of healing. 
These secondary foci showed an unmodified course 
of development. Similarly, it was observed that 
cattle which had mouth lesions of papular stomatitis 
a few days prior to rinderpest infection, showed 
relapses to papular stomatitis which ran a character- 
istic course immediately after the mouth lesions of 
rinderpesi had healed. The indications were, there- 
fore, that virtually no immunity resulted from an 
attack of the disease’and this contention was sup- 
ported by our failure to demonstrate significant levels 
of neutralising antibody in the sera of recovered 
calves (Plowright & Ferris, to be published). 

No adult cattle showed any rise of temperature 
or other systemic sign associated with the develop- 
ment of papular stomatitis. In particular no diar- 
rhoca or dysentery was seen and there ws no evi- 
dence of anorexia. Occasionally animals showed 
slightly excessive salivation, but never of the degree 
seen in foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest. 

During the period April to July, 1958, we also 
observed ? outbreaks of papular stomatitis in groups 
of calves bought from various farms at a few days 
old fer experiments on cysticercosis. These calves 
were bucket-fed, some receiving colostrum, others 
being given milk or milk-substitute only. Typical 
lesions were seen in several or the majority of calves 
at One time, at intervals varying from 3 to 8 weeks 
after their arrival. Some with extensive lesions 
refused to drink milk but continued to eat hay: 
these lost weight rapidly and 3 of one group of 15 
calves died, although it was by no means certain 
that papular stomatitis was the only cause of death. 
Two calves were observed which became lame, 
apparently due to congestion, necrosis, and cracking 
of the skin between the claws of the foot and the 
epithelium of the bulbs of the heel. Again it was 
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not possible to prove that these changes were due 
to papular stomatitis virus. 

Some lesions in calves, especially those around 
the alveoli of the incisor teeth, differed from any 
seen in adult cattle, in being raised, fungating 
growths, up to several mms. wide and bleeding easily 
on handling. These regressed and healed at approxi- 
mately the same rate as other rounded, focal lesions 
of more characteristic type. Occasional calves 
showed raised, brownish plaques on the muzzle 
similar to those seen in adult cattle. At post- 
mortem examination of the 3 calves which died, the 
only finding additional to those mentioned above 
was the presence in one of longitudinally-orientated 
erosions in the oesophagus. 

The course of the disease in calves was generally 
about 3 weeks, during which period no significant 
rise of temperature was noted or any diarrhoea which 
could nat be controlled by sulphonamide or anti- 
biotic treatment. 


B. The Disease in Nigeria 

In the course of post-mortem examinations of 
adult cattle dying from or killed because of severe, 
chronic cutaneous streptothricosis (Plowright, 1956), 
it was observed that 6 out of 8 animals showed 
changes in the mouth cavity or on the muzzle. These 
took the form of rounded, raised areas of thick, 
roughened epithelium which was very tough to cut 
with a knife. The affected parts were discoloured 
brownish-yellow and were usually of | to 2 cm. 
diameter. Lesions occurred on the planum nasola- 
biale, on the dental pad, and the edges of the lips, 
and also on the mucosae of the lower lip, cheeks, 
palate, and ventral and lateral surfaces of the tongue. 
In some instances there was a superficial maceration 
and softening of the lesions, together with a foul 
smell. These, on section, showed heavy bacterial 
proliferation which was presumably a_ secondary 
phenomenon (v. infra). 

Where such mouth lesions were extensive it was 
observed that the animals showed a reluctance to 
feed, but it was always possible that this was caused, 
at least partly. by concurrent lesions of streptothri- 
cosis on the skin of the lips. In any case the com- 
bination of lesions*—proliferative stomatitis and 
generalised, cutaneous streptothricosis—resulted in a 
severe cachexia which preceded death or destruction 
in extremis. 

Materials and Methods 
Tissue Cultures ‘ 

Trypsinised suspensions of calf testis cells were 
produced by methods which have already been 
described (Ferris & Plowright, 1958, modified bv 
Plowright & Ferris. 1958). The media used for cell 
growth were also detailed in these references. For 
maintenance of established cultures after virus 
inoculation we used LA-YE medium (Franklin et al., 
1957) with 2 per cent. unheated, normal horse serum. 
Unsuccessful attempts to demonstrate neutralising 
antibody in the sera of convalescent calves (Plowright 
& Ferris, to be published) showed that ox serum 
could be used with safety and in fact it was employed 
for growth of the cell suspensions which were use1 
in primary isolation of two strains (A and B). Main- 
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tenance media were usually changed every 3 to 5 
days. 

For cytological examination of control and 
infected cultures, the cover-slip method described by 
Ferris and Plowright (1958) was employed. Prepara- 
tions were fixed in Bouin’s fluid and stained by 
haematoxylin and eosin or, less commonly, by 
Giemsa’s method, differentiation being carried out 
with mixtures of acetone and xylol. 


Histological Methods 

Lesion material for histological study was fixed 
in Zenker-formol or formol-saline and stained by 
Ehrlich’s haematoxylin and eosin, Claudius’s modi- 
fication of Gram’s stain (Carleton, 1946), and some- 
times by Giemsa. 


Isolation of Virus Strains 
Strain A 


The first strain was isolated from lesions on the 
muzzle of a 2-year-old ox, material being collected 
on January 25th, 1958, This animal also showed 
typical lesions with an adherent necrotic deposit on 
the mucosa of the lower lip and gum and in the floor 
of the mouth near the carunculae. Muzzle lesions 
took the usual form of slightly raised and rounded 
areas of tightly adherent, brownish deposit; two of 
these were cut off with a scalpel, chopped into small 
pieces, ground with sand in a mortar, and suspended 
in a few ml. of phosphate buffered saline (PBS: 
Dulbecco & Vogt, 1954), containing penicillin and 
streptomycin (aa. 200 units per ml.). The resulting 
suspension was lightly centrifuged (2.000 r.p.m., 5 
min.) and the supernatant, after addition of myco- 
Statin* (c 200 units per ml.), was mixed in 5 per 
cent. proportion with a trypsinised suspension of 
calf testis cells. The mixture was seeded into Carrel 
flask and Petri dish cultures, where large areas of 
the surface were covered by confluent cell sheet by 
the 4th day. On the following day numerous foci 
were observed in which the cells were either swollen, 
rounded and granular, or irregularly shrunken and 
refractile. These foci increased slowly in number 
and extent but there was very little clearing of the 
glass surface, even on the 11th day when the Carrel 
flask culture was frozen at —25° C. 

The inoculum for the next passage was prepared 
by integrating the thawed culture with sand in a 
mon.ar, followed by light centrifugation. The super- 
natant was mixed with 9 times the volume of 
trypsinised calf-testis cell suspension which was also 
seeded into Carrel flasks and Petri dishes. Irregular 
monolayers formed in which similar cytopathic foci 
to those noted above were seen from the 4th day. 
These cultures were frozen on the 6th day. Sub- 
sequent passages were carried out by inoculating 
virus prepared from frozen whole cultures on to 
established calf-testis monolayers, which were har- 
vested 2 to 3 days later. Ten Broeck grinders were 
used for disintegration of infected cells, instead of 
mortar, pestle, and sand. 





* E. R. Squibb & Ca., London. 
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Strain B 

This was isolated from a calf which had been feed- 
ing poorly for 8 to 9 days. It showed lameness of 
one hind limb, apparently caused by necrosis, separa- 
tion and sloughing of the skin between the claws 
and of the epithelium of the bulbs of the heel. The 
temperature never exceeded 102.0° F. but the animal 
had well-defined, intensely congested areas on the 
mucosa of the upper lip, adjacent to the hard palate 
and dental pad. These areas showed some central 
necrosis and scrapings from them were collected with 
a scalpel. 

Lesion scrapings were disintegrated in a Ten 
Broeck grinder with PBS as the suspending fluid. 
Antibiotics, including mycostatin, were added and 
coarse particles were allowed to settle in the 
refrigerator. Twelve days after preparation this 
lesion suspension was mixed with a trypsinised sus- 
pension of calf testis cells and seeded into Carrel 
flask and Petri dish cultures. Clumps of rounded, 
refractile, or granular cells were seen from the 3rd 
day onwards in the monolayers which formed. These 
increased gradually so that few normal cells remained 
on the 10th day when the culture was frozen. Sub- 
sequent passages were carried out by inoculating 
established monolayers of calf-testis cells with dis- 
integrated whole-culture material prepared in Ten 
Broeck grinders. During the second passage and 
thereafter practically all cells in inoculated cultures 
showed cytopathic changes by the 2nd to 3rd day. 


Strains C and D 

These isolates were obtained from mouth-lesion 
scrapings of two adult cattle which had been inocu- 
lated 18 days previously with a mild field strain of 
rinderpest. The latter caused moderately severe 
and typical necrosis of the mouth epithelia. dut 
regeneration was virtually complete after 3 to 4 days 
and the animals then showed a relapse to papular 
stomatitis, which was known to be present in this 
group of cattle prior to the rinderpest. After the 
usual disintegration and antibiotic treatment the 
lesicn material was inoculated on to established calf- 
testis monolayers. A toxic effect on the cells was 
evident on the following 2 days and the medium was 
accordingly changed after 48 hours. Up to the 4th 
day there was some regenerative activity but on the 
5th day many areas of cytopathic change were 
detected. These cultures were accordingly frozen 
and after disintegration used for subinoculation to 
other calf testis cultures. A slowly progressive cyto- 
pathogenic effect was seen on the Ist and 2nd days 
for strains C and D respectively. Cultures were 
frozen on the Sth day for subinoculation. During 
the 3rd bovine testis passage these strains produced 
typical cytopathic changes visible at 24 hours but 
progressing slowly. Subculture was carried out with 
whole cultures harvested at the 4th day. Only 
strain D showed the full cytopathogenicity of strains 
A and B during the fourth passage: strain C still 
tended to affect only numerous isolated cells in the 
morolayer. 


Cytonathology of Pavular Stomatitis Strains 
Whilst a more detailed description of the cyto- 
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pathology will be given elsewhere, it suffices to say 
that all 4 isolates produced changes similar to, but 
easily differentiated from those caused by con- 
tagious pustular dermatitis of sheep (Plowright 
et al., 1959). In particular, affected cells contained 
large, granular, intracytoplasmic inclusions which 
showed a more or less clear differentiation into an 
inner, paranuclear matrix which was eosinophilic 
and an outer arc or hoop of more basophilic material 
(Fig. VI). Phase-contrast microscopy revealed in 
these inclusions masses of what were probably 
elementary bodies, especially in the paranuclear, 
eosinophilic zone. The nuclei showed irregular 
shrinkage and folding of the nuclear membrane with 
a margination of the chromatin and nucleoli similar 
to that seen in swine-pox infected tissues (Blakemore 
& Abdussalam, 1956), also in cultures infected with 
sheep-pox virus (Plowright & Ferris, 1958) and a 
virus derived from lumpy-skin disease of cattle 
(Alexander et «l., 1957). 

We have tentatively concluded that the viruses 
isolated were strains of the same pox-like agent, 
which was observed in the tissues of infected cattle 
by Schaaf et al. (1940) and studied in electron micro- 
graphs by Reczko (1957). Our finding of exactly 
similar inclusions in histological material from 
Nigerian and Kenyan cattle is described in the 
following section. 


Histological Changes in Affected Tissues 

The majority of material available for examination 
was from mouth lesions of the Nigerian cases, which 
were probably of a more chronic, certainly of a more 
proliferative type. 

In these the subepithelial tissues. especially the 
papillae, showed an increased vascularity with vary- 
ing degrees of cellular infiltration (Figs. 3 and 4). 
There was a considerable network of thin-walled 
vessels, the intervening tissue being cedematous and 
showing large numbers. of mononuclear cells which 
were often of histiocytic type. Polymorphs were 
infrequent and usually associated with heavy bacterial 
proliferation in the superficial desquamating layers. 
In some areas plasma cells were numerous. 

The epithelium often reached twice or more the 
normal thickness. Its surface was ragged and showed 
superficial detachment, whilst in the deeper layers 
the arrangement was markedly irregular due to a 
great increase in the width and complexity of the 
papillac. The latter, in fact, often seemed to com- 
press the intervening epithelium into long thin bands 
and reached nearly to the free surface (Fig. 3). 
Specific changes included a characteristic ballooning 
degeneration and cytoplasmic inclusions (Figs. 4 
and 5). The latter, in material stained with haema- 
toxylin and eosin, were single or multiple, small at 
first, neutrophilic or eosinophilic in colour, and of 
greatly varying shape. Later they became fewer. 
more deeply basophilic, and rounded, probably by 
fusion and enlargement. The cell contour remained 
of about the same size as normally but was ill-defined 
and the cytoplasm was barely detectable. The final 
picture, therefore, was that of a central nucleus, 
commonly shrunken and hyperchromatic, with a 
single, large, dense and rounded inclusion closely 
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applied to one side of it. In between these two 
central bodies and the cell boundary there was a 
large, practically clear space (Fig. 5). Some cells 
were transected in such a manner that an inclusion, 
but no nucleus, lay in the plane of the section. 

A careful search of Gram- and Giemsa-stained 
sections of many mouth lesions failed to show any 
of the characteristic, branching filaments of the 
acrobic actinomycete associated with the skin lesions 
of cutaneous streptothricosis (Plowright, 1958). 

In natural cases in calves in Kenya, similar histo- 
logical changes were found in the mouth lesions, but 
epithelial thickening and hyperplasia was less marked 
and the subepithelial reaction tended to be more 
intense with greater vascularity and oedema. _Intra- 
cytoplasmic inclusions identical to those described 
above were easily found in parts of the epithelium 
showing ballooning degeneration. 


Discussion 

Although papular stomatitis can hardly be regarded 
as a disease of great economic signilicance, it does 
assume considerable importance in the differential 
diagnosis of any disease which affects the mouth 
cavity of cattle. The original description of the 
disease by von Ostertag and Bugge (1906) stressed 
its similarities to and differences from foot-and- 
mouth disease and numerous subsequent authors 
have noted the resemblance to “ Armagh disease ” 
encountered in Ireland in 1912, during the course 
of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease (Norris & 
Mettam, 1913). Similarly, Bekker et al. (1934) 
described what was possibly papular stomatitis dur- 
ing the time (1932, 1933) of epizootics of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the Union of South Africa, but 
attributed the mouth and other lesions observed to 
blue-tongue virus. This conclusion was not sup- 
ported by further werk of de Kock ef al. (1937) and 
Mason and Neitz (1940a) or by subsequent study of 
cases of “erosive stomatitis,” a somewhat similar 
condition encountered later in the course of foot-and- 
mouth disease outbreaks in the same country (Mason 
& Neitz, 1940b). 

It would appear that mouth lesions, associated 
probably with papular stomatitis virus, can be present 
during the course’ of an otherwise asymptomatic 
blue-tongue viraemia (Bekker ef al., 1934), during 
heartwater infections (Mason & Neitz, 1940b) and, 
according to our observations, in association with 
cutaneous streptothricosis and rinderpest. In addition 
numerous instances have been recorded (see Reczko, 
1957) of the co-existence of papular stomatitis 
with hyperkeratosis caused by chlorinated naphtha- 
lene toxicosis, and Olson and Palionis (1953) showed 
that calves could be rendered more susceptible to a 
viral agent causing “ proliferative stomatitis ” if they 
were fed on a hyperkeratosis-producing diet. There 
is no doubt that papular stomatitis lesions may 
readily, in countries where the disease is enzootic, 
lead to a suspicion of rinderpest. Concurrent 
diseases such as coccidiosis and East Coast fever 
could easily provide the other features of a rinderpest- 
like syndrome (dysentery, fever, etc.). 

There is to-day a regrettable tendency in some 
quarters to assign any obscure disease of cattle which 
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is manifested by a combination of mouth and gastro- 
intestinal symptoms to a hypothetical “ mucosal- 
discase complex.” It may well be in some cases that 
the lesions in the mouth are caused by the same agent 
as that which affects the lower parts of the alimentary 
tract. In others it is equally possible that the two 
are as aetiologically dissociated as, for example, 
labial herpes and the systemic signs of influenza 
infection in man. In this connexion, Baker et al. 
(1954) remarked in a paper on the New York type 
of virus diarrhoea: “ Ulceration of the oral mucosa 
seen in natural cases rarely occurred in inoculated 
calves and then only in purchased animals. It would 
appear that the ulceration and profuse diarrhoea 
might be a complication and the result of one or 
moie agents acting either secondarily or in combina- 
tion with V.D. virus.” It appears that papular 
stomatitis virus could persist for prolonged periods 
in the mouth of some apparently recovered cattle, 
only to become active again when some other factor 
“lowers the resistance” of the host. Von Ostertag 
and Bugge (1906), for example, described recrudes- 
cence of the lesions over periods of some months 
and noted that they were commonly at different stages 
of development; we also observed early recurrence 
of the disease in animals which had shown virtually 
complete healing. Schaaf et al. (1940) stated, how- 
ever, that in the cases observed by them the oral 
mucosae became insusceptible to further infection 
about | week after the first lesions had appeared. 
We have now shown that a virus showing a cyto- 
pathogenicity similar to that of the pox-group can 
be regularly isolated from Kenya cases of a clinical 
condition which is indistinguishable from papular 
stomatitis, as described by von Ostertag and Bugge 
(1906). It should, therefore, be possible in future 
to show whether the mouth or other lesions in any 
particular clinical syndrome are associated with this 
agent. Quite apart from cultural isolation of the 
agent there are also histological changes, including 
the formation of easily-detected intra-cytoplasmic 
inclusions, which appear to be pathognomonic. In 
addition to the conditions already mentioned as 
possibly identical with papular stomatitis (erosive 
stomatitis of Mason & Neitz, 1940; ulcerative 
stomatitis of Pritchard et al., 1958; proliferative 
stomatitis of Olson & Palionis, 1953) there are’ also 
marked similarities to some of the lesions described 
for “muzzle disease” by Hollister et al. (1956). 
The difficulty in this last and other cases is to prove 
papular stomatitis virus accountable for systemic 
signs such as fever, lameness, rapid respiration, and 
anorexia, together with various lesions of the skin 
of the body, udder, teats, and feet or in various 
internal organs. Further virus investigations in tissue 
cultures should rapidly clarify the situation. 
Observations on the experimental disease in cattle 
are to be extended at this laboratory. Attempts to 
produce the disease with culture virus have so far 
only irregularly resulted in slight, but typical, reac- 
tions at the site of inoculation on the lips, gums. 
or muzzle. It may be that some other “ adjuvant ” 
factor is necessary for the reproduction of the typical 
clinical syndrome—an hypothesis supported by 
features of the natural epizootiology noted above. 
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ERRATA 

It is regretted that, in our Abstracts section last 
week, the authorship of two papers was incorrectly 
ascribed to Dr. P. M. Biggs. The headings of the 
Abstracts in question should have read as follows : — 
Studies on a Disease in Mink with Systemic Prolifera- 

tion of the Plasma Cells. Oper, A. (1959). Amer. 

J. vet. Res. 20. 384-93. 

The Occurrence of Inclusion Bodies in the Circulatory 
Neutrophils of Dogs with Canine Distemper. CELLO, 
R. M., Mouton, J. E., & MCFARLAND, S. (1959). 
Cornell Vet. 49. 127-246. 

* 

To the list of official delegates at the Folkestone 
Congress should be added the name of Mr. G. S. 
Wiggins, assistant veterinary officer, Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, Corporation of London. 
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W. PLOWRIGHT & R. D. FERRIS.—PAPULAR STOMATITIS OF CATTLE IN KENYA AND NIGERIA 





Fic. 1.-Erosions on the mucosa of the gum of an ox, from which Fic. 2.-Small crateriform erosions on the lip of an ox, from which 
srain “D”™ of papular stomatitis virus was isolated. Note also one virus strain “C” was isolated. There is a suggestion here of concentric 
small brownish lesion on the muzzle (arrowed). extension rings. 





Fig. 3. Section through a muzzle “ plaque” of a Nigerian case. The Fic. 4.- Same section as for Fig 3. On each side there are papillae 
‘pithelium is thickened and ragged, the papillae of the corium are of the corium with numerous thin-walled vessels and histiocytes. In 
‘ong, broad, and heavily infiltrated by vessels and inflammatory cells. the centre of the epithelial “peg” is an area of typical, ballooning 


Haematoxylin and cosin (x 15). degeneration, H. & E, (x 150). 
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Fic. 5. An area of ballooning degeneration in the epithelium of a 

cheek lesion in another Nigerian case. Note the large, rounded intra- 

cytoplasmic inclusions sometimes closely opposed to the nuclei 

(arrows). The latter are shrunken and hyperchromatic; the cytoplasm 
is hardly detectable. H. & E. (X 640). 





Fic. 6.—-7-day calf-kidney culture, 3 days after infection with papular 

stomatitis virus isolated in calf-testis cells. The cytoplasmic inclusions 

consist of a paranuclear eosinophilic part, which shows a fine, granular 

structure and a peripheral, horse-shoe shaped mass of more baso- 

philic material. The nuclei are irregular and shrunken. Bouin 
fixation, H. & E. (xX 900). 
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Current 


ABSTRACTS 


Focus on the Broiler Industry. “ SPOTLIGHT ” (1959). 

Sanitarian Lond, 67. 352. 

The writer points out that during 1958 40,000,000 
spring chickens or broilers were marketed and the 
number produced each year is increasing rapidly. 
There is great need for improvement in the conditions 
under which the birds are killed and dressed. 

The process of slaughtering and dressing is 
described in a plant which has a maximum through- 
put of 30,000 birds a day. After uncrating, the birds 
are hung head downwards on travelling shackles, 
the necks are nicked, and after bleeding the birds 
are moved into “ soft scalder” tanks holding water 
at 125° F. They are defeathered by machine, singed, 
washed, graded, and weighed. On an evisceration 
line the carcases are gutted and the giblets are 
cleaned, wrapped, and deep frozen. The carcases 
are next washed, chilled in tanks for 6 heurs, dried 
after [C to 15 minutes, and trussed. After the giblets 
are placed in the abdominal cavity, the whole is 
placed in a diophane envelope and loaded into a 
blast freezer operating at a temperature of —30° F. 

The writer suggests that both ante- and _ post- 
mortem cxamination should be carried out. Because 
of the possibility of contamination from intestinal 
contents, occasional bacteriological tests of the car- 
cases are advisable. Premises should be controlled 
by licensing and special regulations. 


Caesarean Section in the Mare (translated title). 
GRADEN, W. (1958). Schweitz. Arch. Tierheilk. 
100. 51. 

The author, a private practitioner, describes 2 
cases of caesarean section in mares. The indication 
in both cases was that the foetus occupied both 
horns of the uterus. In this condition uterine con- 
tractions at parturition result in no portion of the 
foetus entering the vagina. Examination per vagina 
reveals that head and hind quarters are palpable 
through the vaginal wall on either side. Treatment 
by reposition or embryotomy is not favoured by the 
writer. 

Both cases occurred in March, 1957, and attempts, 
lasting 1 to 2 hours, at manual reposition (to reach 
a foetal leg) were unsuccessful. The operation was 
performed in the standing position. 40 c.c. Vetalgin 
(Novaminsulfon 50 per cent.*) were given intra- 
venously, 7 to 8 c.c. Doloridine+ subcutaneously. 
Local infiltration of the middle left flank followed 
(200 c.c. 3 per cent. Atoxicocaint). The flank wound 
was 32.35 cm. long, the uterus wound 5 cm. initially, 
following which extraction of the dead foetus con- 
siderably extended this. Sutures: simple running 
Lambert for the uterus: a U-form suture of double 
catgut for the peritoneum and thin transverse 
abdominal muscle; simple running suture for separate 
suturing of the rectus and abdominal muscles: No. 





* Firma Veterinaria AG, Zurich. 
+ Firma Intervetra, Geneva. 
t Firma Siegfried, Zofingen. 
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6 catgut was exclusively used. The skin was sutured 
with No. 14 ‘silk. In one case the edges were 
apposed, and the sutures were removed after 14 
days and the skin was resutured. In the other 
primary healing took place following use of an 
eversion suture. 

Haeniorrhage of the uterine serosal surface during 
the operations was reduced by direct spraying of 
pituitrin. Antibiotic prophylaxis during the opera- 
tions consisted in coating uterine and muscle’ layers 
with a penicillin suspension, and injection of 5 g. 
dihydrostreptomycin into the abdominal cavity 

Parenterally administered post operatively were 
penicillin, streptomycin, tetanus serum, and Cardi- 
azol. After treatment was limited to penicillin/ 
streptomycin or sulphamethazine. Uterine discharge 
5 to 6 days post operative was treated using anti- 
bictic pessaries. Abdominal oedema was marked, 
but disappeared after 3 to 4 weeks. Both mares were 
working again 4 weeks following operation. Whether 
again in foal is not known. 


A Convulsive Syndrome in Newborn Foals Resembling 
Pulmonary Syndrome in the Newborn Infant. 
MAntAFFEY, L. W., & RosspDaLe, P. D. (1959). 
Lancet. June 13th, 1959. 1,223. 

In 1957 these writers described an acute convulsive 
syndrome in Thoroughbred foals. The lungs in these 
foals showed extensive resorptive atelectasis with 
almost complete disappearance of the alveolar 
pattern and persistence of “ initial ” epithelium. This 
convulsive syndrome seems to affect only Thorough- 
bred foals delivered with human_ intervention. 
According to current practice the cord is tied imme- 
diately, which deprives the foal of 30 per cent. of 
its blood volume. 

From discussion with medical colleagues and from 
cxamination of lung sections these two workers con- 
clude that convulsive syndrome in foals and pul- 
monary syndrome in infants are closely similar. 
Details are given of the histopathology on which this 
conclusion is based. 

A short description of experimental work involving 
four rabbits and a bitch is given. This work was 
designed to ascertain whether reduction in blood- 
volume affected expansion of the lung. The foetuses 
were removed by caesarean section and during the 
process steps were taken to interfere with the blood 
volume of individual foetuses, others being left 
unhampered as controls. In both rabbit and dog 
embryos this procedure resulted in the development 
of macroscopical and histological appearances 
resembling those found in the lungs of foals dying 
of the convulsive syndrome. 

G. F. B. 


REPORT 


Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaien, covering the year 1958. 
The Report this year is in two parts: Part I, com- 
prising the Chairman’s statement and the accounts, 
and Part IT, giving the reports of the various research 
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workers assisted by the Campaign’s funds, preceded 
by a bricf summary of some of We results. As usual, 
the ixeport Covers a very wide range of investigations, 
which cannot be summarised bnetly. The reviewer 
must content himself with mentioning a few of the 
matters that caught his attention at a first reading. 
On page 94, reference is made to the work of Pro- 
fessor Mayneord and his colleagues on natural radio- 
activity of foodstutts. “It has been found that the 
daily intake by human beings of radium and thorium 
in foodstutls cap be several hundred times higher 
than was previously thought to be the case, and that 
ordinary eating patterns can result in the intake of 
naturally occurring alpha particles many hundreds 
of times greater than the daily intake of fission 
products such as “Sr.” It is stated on page 113 that 
tissues from cases of leukaemia and the reciculoses 
in nian are being examined for the presence of fungi; 
many are positive. In the course of the continued 
use of calf lymph vaccine as a control measure for 
cctromelia in mice, it is reported (page 181) that “ the 
incidence of spentaneous lymphosarcomas in CBA 
mice has progressively diminished, whereas the inci- 
dence of positive reactors and presumably of ectro- 
melia-free mice has concurrently increased. The 
significance of this apparent correlation is problem- 
atica!.” The work of Dr. C. H. G. Price, of the Bristol 
Bone Tumcur Registry, includes an interest in the 
study of spontaneous osteogenic sarcomas in dogs 
(page 295). 

Studies confirmed (page 346) the existence of a 
connexion between high incidence of stomach cancer 
and high content of zinc in the soil. “There is a 
suggestion [page 347] that large amounts of cobalt 
in the soil are connected with stomach cancer inci- 
dence, but the statistical correlation is not as strong 
as for zinc.” On page 411 is given a summary of a 
most interesting experiment at the Animal Supply and 
Research Unit in Edinburgh: “An experiment in 
progress over a 7-year period has shown that hens 
maintained in a standardised environment throughout 
life eventually succumb to adenocarcinoma, all the 
nineteen birds having developed tumours of the ovary 
or oviduct. From a pen of seventeen closely related 
hens kept under a normal system of housing over 
the same period, only three birds died, none with 
tumours. Absence of environment fluctuations lead- 
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ing to long periods of sexual activity may be the 
primary cause of this type of cancer.” 

[here is a comment on the cancer incidence in 
Johannesburg Bantu which is of great interest, bear- 
ing in mind ine tumour incidence in domestic animals. 
Cancer of the liver in male Bantu, and cancer of the 
cervix in females, were the commonest tumours, while 
carcinoma of the oesophagus and of the maxillary 
antrum and Kaposi's haemangiosarcoma were also 
more frequent than in control groups. On the other 
hand, types of tumour rarer in Bantu included cancer 
of stomach, colon, rectum, breast, ovary, body of 
the uterus, and brain tumours. The comment is 
made: “ The figures provide further evidence of the 
influence of manner of life on susceptibility to par- 
ticular cancers and would justify the conclusion that 
about two-thirds of White cancer deaths are inherently 
preventable by modifications of the manner of life 
and environment.” 

As has been indicated in reviewing previous 
Reports, they must for the mest part remain almost 
closed books to, the enquiring layman, and even the 
informed specialist will find their value very much 
reduced by the absence of a subject index. The 
preparation of such an index would be expensive, 
but it would improve enormously the usefulness of 
these publications. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Metabolism in the Rumen, by E. F. Annison & 
Dyfed Lewis (1959). Methuen & Co. Ltd.. London. 
15s. 

Scientific Principles of Feeding Farm Livestock: 
Proceedines of 1958 Brighton Conference (1959). 
Farmer & Stockbreeder Publications. 50s. 

Regeneration of Vertebrates, edited by Charles S. 
Thornton (1959). University of Chicago Press; Cam- 
bridge University Press, London. 24s. 

Endocrines in Development, edited by Ray L. 
Watterson (1959). University of Chicago Press; Cam- 
bridge University Press, London. 30s. 

Gefliigelkrankheiten, by K. Fritzsche & E. Gerriets. 
Paul Parey. Berlin and Hamburg. DM 49. 

Recent Proeress in Endocrinology of Reproduction, 
edited by Charles W. Lloyd (1959). Academic Press 
Inc., New York and London. $12.00. 


News and Comment 


RESIGNATION OF LIBRARIAN R.C.V.S. 

Our readers will learn with regret of the resignation 
of Miss M. M. Raymer from the post of Librarian 
to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. She 
is taking up a similar post in industry. 

Miss. Raymer, who joined the College in 1939, 
has been Librarian for some 14 years. On her return 
from war service she undertook the overwhelming 
task of restoring the library to working order after 
devastation wrought by enemy action and evacuation. 
This she did with great success, and then prepared 
firstly a catalogue of the ‘historical collection and 
secondly a catalogue of the modern works in the 
library. During this time the demands on. the 


library were steadily growing as a result of the 
quality of the service provided to the profession. 
The Council of the College has decided to make 
a presentation to Miss Raymer, and it is felt that 
there may well be members of the profession who 
would wish to be associated in this. In order that 
they may do so they are invited to send their sub- 
scriptions to the Registrar, 9-10, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, before November 30th, 1959. 
Miss Raymer is more than a first-class librarian: 
she takes a keen interest in the literature of the pro- 
fession and is a valued friend to the THE VETERINARY 
Recorp. Not only has she compiled the annual 
index for the past five years, but her help has been 
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invaluable in providing or correcting authors’ refer- 
ences, answering reader’s queries about obscure or 
unobtainable works, and providing journals for use 
by our abstractors. 

She will be very much missed by the Editorial 
Committee and by the Editor and his staff who wish 
her every good fortune in her new sphere of work. 


WELSH BRANCH BANQUET AT CARDIFF 


To celebrate the eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, and the declaration 
of these territories as attested areas, the Welsh branch 
of the B.V.A. held a largely attended and most enjoy- 
able banquet in the Assembly Rooms, City Hall, 
Cardiff, on the evening of October Ist. The guest 
of honour was the Lord Mayor, Alderman Helena 
Evans, J.P. 

Before the banquet the guests were formally 
received by the President of the Branch, Mr. D. E. 
Davies, and by the Chief Veterinary Officer and 
President of the R.C.V.S., Mr. J. N. Ritchie, c.B. 
The large and distinguished company included : — 


The Lord Mayor’s Consort, Mr. R. J. Evans; Mr. S. L. 
Hignett, President of the B.V.A.; Mr. L. Hughes, Deputy 
Chief Veterinary Officer; Mr. A. D. J. Brennan, 
Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer; Colonel H. J. Wilson, 
Deputy President, National Farmers’ Union; Mr. J. Mor- 
gan Jones, Welsh Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture; Sir 
Richard Manktelow, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Agri- 
culture; Mr. C. P. Quick, Assistant Secretary, Ministry 
of Agriculture; Dr. A. W. Stableforth; Mr. A. G. Beynon, 
Regional Veterinary Officer, Ministry of Agriculture; Dr. 
A. R. Culley, Welsh Board of Health; Professor W. Charles 
Evans, University College of Wales; Dr. Richard Phillips, 
liaison officer to the Minister of Agriculture; Captain 
N. G. Garnons Williams, liaison officer to the Minister of 
Agriculture; Mr. F. Blaise Gillie, Welsh Office, Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government; and Mr. J. W. Salter 
Chalker, Chairman, Diseases of Animals Committee, N.F.U. 


Proposing the toast to the Welsh Branch, the Lord 
Mayor recalled that its first meeting had been held 
in Cardiff's City Hall in 1939. “ You have gone from 
strength to strength since then,” she said. “So 
much depends upon your work and it is pleasing to 
know that your objective is to prevent disease rather 
than cure it. Many years ago I attended a series 
of lectures on TB and was told about bovine TB. 
I was informed that in one of the States of America 
the disease had been eradicated, and I said then, 
‘Why can’t we do it in this country?’ At that time 
many children were suffering from bovine TB but 
|! am glad to say that there are nothing like so 
many to-day, thanks to you members of the B.V.A. 
I would like to pay a tribute to the work you are 
doing and to thank you all.” 

Responding, Mr. R. S. Roberts (Pwllheli), President 
of the North Wales Division, said they should realise 
that they were celebrating something more than the 
elimination of a horrible disease. It was an event 
fairly rare in history and entailed the use of a 
scientific discovery, the acceptance of it by the 
community, and its practical application. He went 
_ to outline the history of the fight against bovine 

B. 

Turning to Wales, Mr. Roberts said that the sur- 
vival of Welsh culture depended upon the survival 
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of a strong agriculture. There were two things in 
his view.that were required in order to enable them 
to play their part. “ First, the recognition of the prac- 
titioner as the day-to-day consultant on the farm 
and not as an occasional visitor. Second, we must 
have an organisation in Wales to develop research 
into the problems which are peculiar to Wales. I 
think there is an urgent need for a Welsh centre 
dealing with husbandry, nutrition, and the health of 
farm animals. If we have that I think we could look 
forward to meeting again to celebrate another 
triumph.” 

Colonel H. J. Wilson, Deputy President of the 
National Farmers’ Union, proposed the toast of the 
Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. He said they were celebrating a momentous 
occasion. “I am privileged to represent the farmers 
of England and Wales,” he went on, “ and to express 
our great appreciation of the part that the veterinary 
profession has played in bringing about this happy 
state of affairs. Wales is the first area in the United 
Kingdom to be declared free from TB and this must 
be a very great day for you all.” 

In reply Mr. J. N. Ritchie said, “ Now I think it 
is safe to claim that we in Great Britain use the best 
tuberculin that is available in the whole world.” He 
praised the work of the whole-time staffs in the field; 
the veterinary practitioners; the investigation officers 
and the farmers. “It has struck me forcibly that 
the main reason why we are able to carry out schemes 
of this sort is because we get really good and intelli- 
gent co-operation from the farmers.” 

In order to maintain herds free from TB they 
would have to do a great deal of tracing, and make 
all sorts of tests to make sure there was no recurrence 
of infection. “ We may have some trouble from the 
human side,” Mr. Ritchie added. “There is a great 
risk that a reservoir of bovine TB will be carried 
by man and we shall have to keep our éyes open 
to see that any infection that reaches our cattle does 
not spread through the herds. That is why we are 
not going to be able to increase the interval between 
our tests too soon. We shall have to continue quite 
frequent testing before we can be sure we have got 
over that.” 

Speaking of other animal diseases that need tack- 
ling, Mr. Ritchie said they were all aware that less 
than enough was being done about pigs and poultry. 
Veterinary surgeons should interest themselves more 
in these problems. 

Mr. J. E. Thomas welcomed the guests. He said 
that the eradication scheme had been a job of team- 
work and Welsh farmers had played their valuable 


part. 

Mr. S. L. Hignett, President of the B.V.A., reply- 
ing, said that he had decided to cut out from his 
speech all references to veterinary politics and any 
reference to a veterinary school for Wales! “ There 
is no doubt that to-night we are celebrating a real 
milestone in veterinary history.” he said. “ Any 
Welshman and Scotsman connected with farming 
must indeed be proud to-night. I wish we in England 
had won this race but it’s not the first time we have 
been lapped. Please don’t start to eradicate any 
other disease until we have finished the course!” 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS 
Edinburgh 

The undermentioned candidate has passed in the 
subject of Veterinary Preventive and State Medicine 
of the Final Professional Examination (Part II) for 
the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery (B.V.M. & S.): Allsup, Thomas N. 

The undermentioned candidate has passed in the 
subject of Veterinary Obstetrics of the Final Profes- 
sional Examination (Part II) for the B.V.M. & S. 
degree: Allsup, Thomas N. 


Liverpool 
DEGREE OF B.V.Sc. 
Third Examination, Part Il (Veterinary Pathology, 
including Microbiology and Parasitology) 
Davies, J. O.; Evans, W. E. S.; Fitton, M. W.; 
Goulden, M. B.; Hardy, B. D. W.; Quartey-Cofie, 
J. E.: and Walker, D. E. 


Third Examination, Part III (Animal Husbandry, 
including Genetics) 
Goulden, M. B.; and Walker, D. E. 


CARE OF AIRBORNE MONKEYS 


New British Standard recommendations have been 
published which give guidance to airlines on the 
handling of rhesus and other small monkeys (up to 
10 Ib.), intended for laboratory use. The recom- 
mendations (B.S.3149, Part 1), which have been 
drawn up in collaboration with airline companies 
and many other interested organisations, specify 
sizes of travelling cages to ensure that each monkey 
has adequate space during its journey. For the air- 
line staff who will care for the monkeys during 
flight, there is helpful advice on feeding and watering 
the animals, on ventilation, light and temperature, 
and on what to do in the event of sickness or injury. 

Apart from dealing with the actual care of the 
monkeys, this standard is also concerned with the 
health of the animal handlers, and recommends that 
they produce evidence of fitness—including freedom 
from active tuberculosis. The compilation of an 
approved list of animal handlers, and of agents of 
importing firms, is in course of preparation. 

These recommendations will be followed by others 
dealing with varicus mammals, birds, fish, reptiles, 
and invertebrates. Copies of this Standard may be 
obtained from the British Standards Institution, Sales 
Branch, 2, Park Street, London, W.1. Price 4s. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 


The undermentioned gentlemen were admitted to 
membership on September 30th, 1959, in virtue of 
the registrable degree of B.V.Sc. of the University 
of Liverpool: Fitton, John, Chamber Farm, Lumb, 
Rossendale, Lancs., and Vivian, John Shirley, 1, 
Stanley Grove, Sale, Cheshire. 
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Commonwealth List 

Mr. Neil Ross McDONALD, B.V.SC. (SYDNEY), C/0 
Australia & New Zealand Bank, 263, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, was registered on the Commonwealth List 
on September 28th, 1959. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. F, G. Browa, M.A., M.R.C.V.S., has been 
appointed veterinary advisory officer to Dow Agro- 
chemicals Limited. Mr. Brown will be concerned 
with the development of the Company’s new veter- 
inary products in this country and will co-ordinate 
trials with veterinary consultants, universities, and 
research organisations. 


Births 
CAMERON.—-On October 4th, 1959, to Helen, wife 
of Reginald Scott Cameron, M.R.C.V.S., Of 98, Mon- 


now Street, Monmouth, a son, Ralph Scott. 

CarMICHAEL.—On October 4th, 1959, at Bromhead 
Nursing Home. Lincoln, to Anne, wife of Angus 
M. E. Carmichael, “.R.c.v.s., a daughter, Fiona 
Ewing. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


We record with regret the deaths of the following 
members of the profession : — 

HENDRY, Simon Percival, 93, High Street, Battle, 
Sussex. Graduated December 14th, 1926, at the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. Died 
October 4th, 1959, aged 58 years. 

MaTHESON. John Allan, of “ Oakfield,” Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire. Graduated Dublin, July 19th, 
1937. Died October 4th, 1959, aged 51 years. 

YounG, John Bishop, F.R.c.v.S., of St. Neots, 
Hunts. Died on Monday, Sept. 21st, 1959, aged 88 


years. 


Major C. W. Townsend writes: The death of 
John Bishop Young removes from the profession 
another of the old school of veterinary surgeons. 
I had known him for a long time, and it was always 
a pleasure to meet and talk to him: he had attained 
a great age but he possessed all his faculties to the 
last. No one loved his profession more than he did, 
and he was never tired of talking about the changes 
that had taken place during his lifetime in the 
profession. He was a practical man in every sense 
of the word, a great judge of horses and of cattle, 
and had kept a few Friesians years ago. 

He was born at Braintree in Essex and came of a 
family of veterinary surgeons. He left Braintree 
29 years ago and came to St. Neots taking over the 
practice of the late Mr. Burr. He was held in high 
regard by farmers for a big area; and this was shown 
by the large attendance of farmers and friends who 
attended the funeral in the beautiful church of 
St. Neots, several having come from Essex where 
he previously practised. I had the privilege of 
attending the funeral on behalf of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund, to which he had been 
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a subscriber. He was a bachelor, but a tribute must 
be paid to his groom and helper, Billy, who always 
accompanied him wherever he went, and also to his 
wonderful housekeeper, Hilda, who was Billy’s sister; 
they were a happy trio. 

He was generous in many ways and would always 
help anyone in need. His chief hobbies were 
hunting, attending agricultural shows and watching 
the judging; and after he retired he was constantly 
going about visiting his farmer friends and they 
always made him welcome. 

The three words at the bottom of his funeral card 
were “ Worthy of Remembrance;” they were most 
appropriate to his memory. 


IVth INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ANIMAL REPRODUCTION 

The 4th International Congress on Animal Repro- 
duction has been fixed for June Sth-9th, 1961, in 
the Hague. 

In the plenary sessions experts from all over the 
world will be invited to report. Sectional meetings 
will cover the physiology and pathology of repro- 
duction and artificial insemination. Problems which 
arise in the reproduction of poultry will be included. 

The official languages of the congress will be 
English, French, and German and should the number 
of participants from Spanish-speaking countries be 
great enough, Spanish will be added. 

A folder containing furthcr details of the congress 
will be published in the spring of 1960. Those inter- 
ested should apply to the Secretariat of the 4th 
International Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, 
Burgemeester de Monchyplein, The Hague (Nether- 
lands). 


THE LONDON MEDICAL EXHIBITION 

Many new and important medical products will 
be on show for the first time at the London Medical 
Exhibition, which is to be held in the New Hall of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, from November 16th 
to 20th, 1959. 

The Exhibition, which is open for members of 
the medical profession, will also feature a variety of 
medical films to be shown daily. 

Among the newer medical products to be exhibited 
will be a plastic sterile syringe which is thrown away 
after one use, thus eliminating the danger of cross 
infection. 

COMING EVENTS 


October 

13th (Tues.). Annual Dinner-Dance of the Mid-West 
Veterinary Association at the Berkeley Café, 
Clifton, 7.15 p.m. 
General Meeting of the Society of Practising Vet- 
erinary Surgeons at the Blossoms Hotel, Chester, 
7.30 p.m. 

14th (Wed.). Meeting of the West of Scotland 
Division in the St. Enoch Hotel, St. Enoch Square, 
Glasgow, 7.30 p.m. 

1Sth (Thurs.). Meeting of the Herts. and Beds. Vet- 
erinary Society at the Peahen Hotel, St. Albans, 
7.30 p.m. 
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16th (Fri.). Meeting of the Ayrshire Veterinary 
Association in the Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute, 2.30 p.m. 

21st (Wed.). Meeting of the Warwickshire Veterinary 
Club at the Regent Hotel, Leamington Spa, 8 p.m. 

22nd (Thurs.). General Meeting of the South Eastern 
Veterinary Association at the Royal Star Hotel, 
Maidstone, 2.30 p.m. 

23rd (Fri.). Annual General Meeting of the Scottish 
Branch at the Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary 
Studies, Edinburgh, 2.30 p.m. 

24th (Sat.). Meeting of the B.S.A.V.A. North West 
Region at the Swan Hotel, Chester, 7.30 p.m. 
R.A.V.C. Old Comrades’ Association Annual 
Reunicn and Dinner at The Regimental Club, 
Westminster Dragoons, London, S.W.1. 

27th (Tues.). Meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Animal Breeding at the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, London, W.1, 
11.30 a.m. 
Meeting of the Society for the Study of Animal 
Breeding at the Royal Society of Medicine, 1, 
Wimpole Street, London, W.1, 11.30 a.m. 

28th (Wed.). Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Divisicn, at the Ernespie Hotel, Castle Douglas, 
2.15 p.m. 

29th (Thurs.). Meeting of the R.A.V.C. Division at 
the Home of Rest for Horses, Boreham Wood, 
Herts., 11 a.m. 

30th (Fri.). Meeting of the A.V.T. & R.W. Southern 
Region at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, N.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 
Autumn Meeting of the Eastern Counties Veter- 
inary Society at the George Hotel, Colchester, 
11.30 a.m. 


November 


13th ‘Fri.). Annual General Meeting of the North 
Wales Division at the Gwydyr Hotel, Bettws-y- 
Coed, 2 p.m. 


B.V.A. COMMITTEE ,AND COUNCIL MEETINGS 
IN LONDON 


Tuesday, November 3rd—at 7, Mansfield Street 
5.00 p.m. Finance Sub-Committee. 


Wednesday, November 4th—at 7, Mansfield Street 
10.00 a.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations 
Committee. 
11.30 am. Farm Livestock Committee. 
2.15 p.m. Small Animals Committee. 


Thursday, November 5th—at 7, Mansfield Street 
10.00 a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 
11.30 a.m. Home Appointments Committee. 

2.30 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Friday, November 6th—at Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
10.15 a.m. Council Meeting. 
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ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Anthrax 

Ches. Ivy Farm, Smallwood, Sandbach (Sept. 30). 

Cumberland. Fir Tree House, Seaville, Silloth, Carlisle 
(Sept. 30). 

Dumfries. Halldykes, Lockerbie (Oct. 2); Rosebank, 
Lockerbie (Oct. 5). 

Lanarks. Stockwell Farm, Carluke (Sept. 30). 

Perth. Hillside of Keir, Dunblane (Oct. 5). 

Renfrew. West Arthurlie, Barrhead, Glasgow (Oct. 1) 


Yorks. Gowthorpe House, Blacktoft, Goole (Oct. 5). 


Fowl Pest 

Cambs. Jubilee House, Fen Drayton (Oct. 1). 

Essex. Maybell Farm, Ripple Road, Barking (Oct. 4); 
412, Daws Heath Road, Daws Heath, Thundersley (Oct. 5). 

Gloucs. Darkes Farm, Prestbury, Cheltenham; Down 
Barn Farm, The Camp, Stroud; Yew Tree Farm, Little 
Shurdington, Cheltenham; Olivers Farm, Painswick, Stroud 
(Sept. 30); Haydons Site, Honeybourne Aerodrome, 
Weston-sub-Edge, Chipping Campden; No Gains, Weston-sub- 
Edge, Chipping Campden: The Gables, Buiting Power, 
Cheltenham (Oct. 2); Stretton-on-Fosse, Moreton-in- 
Marsh; Stockwell Poultry Farm, Moreton-in-Marsh; 
University Farm, Moreton-in-Marsh; Restcroft, Little 
Shurdington, Cheltenham (Oct. 5). 

Kent. Coggers Farm House, Lamberhurst, Tunbridge 
Wells; Bagham Farm, Chilham, Canterbury (Sept. 30); The 
Holding, Turpington Lane, Bromley; Chanic, Jail Lane, 
Biggin Hill; The Oaks, Jail Lane, Biggin Hill (Oct. 1); 
The Chalkpit, Ruxley, Sidcup; 56, Homefield Drive, 
Orpington (Oct. 3). 
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London. 27A, Tremayne Road, Anerley, S.E.20 (Oct. 2 
Middx. Lower Priory Farm, Stanmore (Sept. 29). 
Surrey. 21, Gwynne Avenue, Croydon (Oct. 5). 

Wilts. Gate Farm, Kington Langley (Oct. 3). 

Worcs. Weston Fields, Honeybourne (Oct. 2). 


Swine Fever 


Ches. Merebank, Haslington, Crewe (Sept. 29); Kedes- 
mere Farm, Siddington, Macclesfield (Oct. 5). 

Dorset. Sandway Farm, Bourton, Gillingham (Sept. 29) ; 
Bourneville, Okeford Fitzpaine, Blandford Forum (Sept 
30). 
Gloucs. Allenfield, Shurdington Road, Cheltenham (Sept. 
29); Park Farm, Winchcombe, Cheltenham (Oct. 1) 

Herts. The Paddock, Grove Road, Harpenden; 3, Cross 
ways, Harpenden (Oct. 5). 

Kent. Hatchers Farm, Preston, Canterbury; Watersmeet, 
The Street, Brook, Ashford (Oct. 5); Millgate Farm, 
Hawkinge, Folkestone (Sept. 29); Acrise Court, Acrise, 
Folkestone; Uplees Farm, Faversham (Sept. 30). 

Lancs. Hala Carr Farm, Scotforth, Lancaster (Sept. 29). 

Mon. Pontsoar Farm, Caerleon, Newport (Oct. 1). 

Norfolk. Willow Farm, Belton, Great Yarmouth (Sept. 
29). 

Northants. Milking Nook Farm, Newborough, Peter- 
borough ; Lang Farm, Daventry (Oct. 5). 

Salop. New House Farm, Hatton, Hinstock, Market 
Drayton (Sept. 29). 

Somerset. Piggeries, Hutton Moor Road, Weston-super- 
Mare (Sept. 29); Charlcombe Farm, Charlcombe Lane, 
Charlcombe Bath (Sept. 30) ; Hamdon View, Martock (Oct. 5). 

Warwicks. Hinton House Farm, Byfield, Rugby (Sept. 
30). 

Worcs. Besford Bridge Farm, Besford, Pershore (Sept 
30) 


Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opimons of the writer only and their publication does nut 
imply endorsement by the B.b.A. 


Bone Pinning in a Green Monkey 

Sir,—-Miss Molly D. Fardell must be congratulated 
for her interesting letter “ Bone Pinning in a Green 
Monkey,” published in your issue of October 3rd, 
1959. One recognises something of a heart cry in 
Miss Fardell’s observation that it was eight o’clock 
on a Saturday evening when the owner decided that 
the case was a matter of dire emergency. 

Miss Fardell approached the problem in a reasoned 
and skilful manner and she should not assume that 
because this particular monkey died that “ any major 
surgical interference of this kind is foredoomed to 
failure.” 

I would not be impertinent enough to suggest why 
this particular monkey succumbed after having 
recovered from the anaesthetic but I would like to 
make some observations : — 

1. In my experience premedicated monkeys, sub- 
sequently given ether as a general anaesthetic, suffer 
from potentiation and in some cases subsequent 
pulmonary collapse. 

2. In view of the fact, as Miss Fardell points 
out, that callus formation was profuse, one questions 
the honesty of the “simple soul” who owned the 
animal when he or she claimed that it was but 3 days 


between the accident and seeking Miss Fardell’s 
advice. 

3. In my experience of many scores of anaes- 
thetics administered to primates of all types, simple 
intravenous anaesthesia using a short-acting bar- 
biturate is very satisfactory, and can be maintained 
by further injections as required. One is aware that 
for some orthopaedic interferences muscle relaxation 
must be necessary, but it is suggested that this can 
be achieved at the time by the use of a further intra- 
venous injection. 

Miss Fardell should congratulate herself that she 
was prepared to tackle an unusual patient, and a 
difficult case, in the way that she did, thus offering 
a service to the animal and to the owner which in 
every way does credit to her profession. I am con- 
fident that her next similar patient will survive and 
her depression will be swept away. 

Yours faithfully, 
OLIVER GRAHAM-JONES, 
Veterinary Officer 
The Zoological Society of London, 
Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W.1. 
October 7th, 1959. 
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Clinical Ovine Obstetrics 

Sir,—1 remember as a student reading letters from 
Mr. Wakefield Rainey in THE REcoRD and it is 
pleasant to see his continued active interest in clinical 
work (Vet. Rec. 71. 466). 

He describes the article by T. Hughes Ellis (Vet. 
Rec. 70. 952) as the first attempt at a comprehensive 
study of clinical ovine obstetrics. This is probably 
true cf the recent literature, but we should not forget 
the monograph published by Parkinson in 1812. He 
dealt with embryotomy, the management of the 
placenta, and hysterotomy, together with a descrip- 
tion of his parturition instruments: he also described 
the medical treatment of parturient animals, and 
the diseases to which they are liable before and after 
parturition. 

As Smith says in his “History of Veterinary 
Literature ” (Vol. III. p. 135), it is difficult to believe 
Parkinscn’s work was written 117 years ago. It 
compares with Skellett’s outstanding work, “A 
Practical Treatise on the Parturition of the Cow,” 
published in 1807. As Smith (Vol. III. p. 119) says, 
“this is the most superb work ever published in the 
English language on parturition in the cow. The 
plates are on copper, those of the 1829 edition being 
hand-coloured, and measure 10 X 8 inches.” 

It is interesting that Skellett refers to “the 
yellows”” as a common affliction of milking cows, 
and this may be compared with the German name 
gelber galt or yellow-milk used to describe Str. 
agalactiae infection. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN FRANCIS, 
Professor of Preventive Medicine, and Dean, 
Faculty of Veterinary Science. 
University of Queensland, 
The Veterinary School, 
Yeerongpilly, 
Brisbane, 
Australia. 
September 28th, 1959. 


A Scale of Veterinary Fees 

Sir.—In your issue of September 26th, Mr. V. A. 
Harrison wrote a further appeal for the introduction 
of a general scale of veterinary fees. Since the 
Society of Practising Veterinary Surgeons was 
specifically mentioned in the letter, the Society 
would appreciate the opportunity of replying to a 
few of the points raised by Mr. Harrison. 

The S.P.V.S.. after prolonged consideration. 
decided that to attempt to produce a scale of fees 
worthy of recommendation to the profession without 
some factual information regarding veterinary costs 
would be both ill-advised and illogical. The wisdom 
of this decision was confirmed as it soon became 
apparent that virtually no information was available 
regarding costs in general practice. 

The results of the Economic Committee’s Survey 
were approved by the Council S.P.V.S. in mid-July, 
1959, and, despite the difficulties caused by the print- 
ing strike, were distributed to members at the end 
of August, 1959. In addition to the circulation of 
the survey results, meetings are being held in many 
parts of the country during the next 6 months to 
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discuss these findings and to introduce the costing 
system which the Society recommends for the ethical 
assessment of veterinary fees. 

The delay in’ producing a report, of which the 
Economics Committee is fully conscious, is due to 
three factors : --- 

1. Inexperience on the part of the committee. 
This is composed entirely of practitioners actively 
engaged in general practice, none of whom is 
expert in the realms of finance or work-study. 

2. The tardiness of many of those who answered 
the questionnaires—scme replies were still being 
received in March, 1959. 

3. The decision in May, 1959, that, in view of 
the experience gained by both the committee and 
the responding practitioners during the previous 9 
months a further financial questionnaire could be 
analysed within 2 weeks of receipt. (This second 
survey was carried out in June, 1959, and the 
results published in August, are therefore highly 
topical.) 

Mr. Harrison quotes the need for comprehensive 
scales of maximum, minimum, and average fees 
adapted to different types of practices and areas. 
Experience has surely shown that under such an 
arrangement the minimum scale almost invariably 
becomes the maximum. 

Prior to the completion of the S.P.V.S. survey, the 
profession did not possess comprehensive data on 
incomes, salaries, and wages in general practice. nor 
had veterinary costs been subjected to detailed 
analysis on a national scale. The S.P.V.S. is now in 
a position to supply costings for time and distance, 
and amend them annually if the need arises, based 
on observations by nearly 300 practising veterinary 
surgeons and covering over 18,000 individual items 
of work. 

In conclusion, the S.P.V.S. hopes that in providing 
the current facts of veterinary economics it is satis- 
fying a want long-felt by the profession as a whole. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. STEELE-BODGER, 
Hon. Secretary, 8.P.V.S. 
10, Bore Street. 

Lichfield, 

Staffs. 

September 28th, 1959. 


Sir,—-I would like to support Mr. Harrison in his 
appeal for a scale of veterinary fees. 

The Society of Practising Veterinary Surgeons has 
now published the result of their survey into the 
economics of practice, and this gives all the figures 
necessary to produce such a scale. 

We must be about the only profession that has 
no advice to offer its members on the question of 
fees, and the great variation in charges can only be 
due to the fact that many members have no idea 
what their colleagues are charging for any particular 
service. It has never been suggested that a scale of 
fees would necessarily entail rigid adherence to it, 
but it would give members some indication as to what 
is an economic charge for their services. 

I had occasion recently to visit a sclicitor in order 
to have my signature witnessed. He read through 
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the document, asked me if I understood its contents, 
appended his signature and the firm’s rubber stamp. 
This took, in all, 5 minutes of his valyable time, 
and after consulting his scale of charges announced 
that his fee was £1. 

I would make only two comments. Firstly, that 
the veterinary profession obviously considers its time 
and knowledge to be worth only a fraction of that 
of the legal profession. Secondly, that whatever the 
merits of the case, the legal profession have at least 
agreed together on what they consider to be their 
economic value—and they stick together on that 
point. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN RHODES. 
95. Queens Park Parade, 
Kingsthorpe, 
Northampton. 
September 29th, 1959. 


The Clinical Specialist 

Sir,--Dr. Goodwin’s views in last week’s issue of 
THE VETERINARY RECORD on the training of the 
specialist clinician are interesting, and the clinician 
trained in the manner he outlines would no doubt 
be nearing academic perfection. 

Discounting the true philosophical fraction of 
research, it is a fact that knowledge of epidemiology, 
pathogenesis, pathology, etc., amassed from research 
in the many disciplines is, albeit abridged and 


modified. ultimately carried to the practitioner whose 
duty it is to apply methods of diagnosis, therapy, 


and prophylaxis based on_ research findings. 
Similarly, the research clinician and_ specialist 
clinical teacher contributes to practical application 
by offering his own observations and by preparing 
new Clinicians. 

Many clinicians in present-day practice have a 
largely empirical approach and this is to be depre- 
cated within reason: it is to be agreed that the 
seemingly perfect clinician and teacher should have 
not only a scientific background but also a scientific 
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approach shaped by the rigidity of research in some 
relevant discipline. 

In the human and veterinary field alike, the indica- 
tions of a disease process may be pathognomonic 
and the clinician may then venture to be dogmatic. 
On the other hand, however, grateful as they are for 
the dogmas of the research worker, clinicians are 
acutely aware that lesions histopathologically and 
positionally identical need not effect the same syn- 
drome in individual cases. Nor is it likely that all 
possible syndromes will ever be recognised and 
attributed to their common cause. 

In many of these cases no amount of side-room 
data will lend a solution to the true nature of the 
disease and such cases will continue to enter the 
post-mortem room unsolved, no matter how special 
the specialist. In this sphere the “ uncontrolled 
observations” and useful empiricism of the prac- 
titioner come into their own, whilst the rigid-minded 
specialist may be floundering in his dogmatism. 

We cannot hope to have all graduates enter vet- 
erinary practice with a mature research background, 
nor can we expect the undergraduate to assimilate 
and store the sum knowledge of his specialist teachers. 

Perhaps the veterinary student would best be 
trained by having a scientific background cultivated 
by the specialist teacher but also having some 
instruction by competent, proper-thinking practi- 
tioners or ex-practitioners, as is the tradition in our 
medical schools. Thus the graduate may enter prac- 
tice and challenge its problems not with optimistic, 
clear-cut and rigid ideas, but as a scientist possessing 
some of the intelligent flexibility of a practitioner 
teacher. 

It is my opinion that of all the disciplines, clinical 
medicine can least afford to shelter dogmatists. 

Yours faithfully, 
BRIAN MARTIN. 
102, Coventry Road, 
Nuneaton, 
Warwicks. 
September 28th, 1959. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 
Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 








Period Anthrax Atrophic Rhinitis Foot-and-Mouth Fowl Pest 


Sheep Scab Swine Fever 





Ist to 15th August, 1959 . ini 5 
Corresponding {19 8 aed = 2 
period in 1957 nie ane 6 
1956 oven _ 11 


29 
55 
20 
40 





Ist Jan. to 15th Aug., 1959... aol 140 

Corresponding 1958 i -_ 104 

period in 1957 ne nt 248 
1956 


466 
426 
536 
428 











